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NATURE STUDY FOR YOUN 


FIRST YEAR 


WELSH’S SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 


Illustrated. 169 pp. Large type. 
Stories of familiar animals in and about the 

home, which instruct while they charm the 

little readers, who wonder and want to know 

all about these curious creatures. 
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DAVIS’ NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG- 
EST READERS 


35 full-page illustrations. 
Large type. 
Simple reading, easily grasped by the child 
of the first grade, about animals of universal 
interest. The aim is to induce the child to 
observe for himself and to teach kindness and 
gentleness towards all animals. 
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WELSH’S OUT DOORS 


Illustrated. 


Large type. 
Cows, sheep, dogs, foxes, birds, frogs, and 

insects, talked about in an easy, familiar way, 

always diverting and informing the little 


182 pp. 


ones. Clear, brief description trains in ob- 
servation, and a kindly feeling towards ani- 
mals arises from the interest which the stories 
weave about these wonderful creatures of 
the land, the water, and the air. 
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CHASE’S PLANT BABIES AND THEIR 
CRADLES 


Illustrated. 142 pp. Large type. 

Strikingly original, bright, “keeping the 
child mind on the alert, with not a dull nor 
unnecessary sentence. Seed lessons and the 
germination story of springtime, as thus im- 
parted, become a pastime for the children, as 
well as a permanent possession. 
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SECOND YEAR 


CHASE’S BUDS, STEMS, AND ROOTS 


Tllustrated. 


130 pp- 


Large type. 



































Crisp, cheery, conversational in treatment, 
charming the pupil with the under-ground 
and above-ground beginnings, growth, ac- 
tivities and mysteries of plant life. The 
End Buds, the Side Buds, and Other Buds 
talk so wisely and well. 
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CHASE’S SOME OF OUR FLOWER 
FRIENDS. 2-3 


Abundantly illustrated. 158 pp. Large type. 

Designed to follow the use of Buds, Stems, 
and Roots, Miss Chase, hand in hand with 
the dear children, walks and talks among the 
common flowers and weeds, while her charges 
grow familiar with the names and habits of 
plants. 
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CHASE’S STORIES FROM BIRDLAND. 
VOL. |. 


Illustrated. 160 pp. Large type. 


The stories, the illustrations found on 
nearly every page, and the incidental direc- 
tions, bring the pupil into wholesome contact 
with nature, and he is thereby ‘“‘refreshed, 
uplifted and developed.” 
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GEST READERS 


THIRD YEAR 


KELLEY’S LEAVES FROM NATURE’S 
STORY-BOOK. VOL. |. 3-4 


Abundantly illustrated. 216 pp. 
Crowded with curious, highly entertaining 
and useful information about Pussy and her 
cousins of the field and forest, burrowing crea- 
tures, beavers, and other builders. 
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STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD 


Illustrated. 159 pp. 

With much of the charm of Andersen’s 
enchanting strain, the children are lovingly 
guided in imaginary walks through Garden 
and Field to listen what the vines, the weeds, 
have to say of themselves in their captivating, 
gossipy way. 
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CHASE’S STORIES FROM BIRDLAND 
VOL Il. 


Illustrated. 159 pp. Large type. 

The simple and interesting treatment of 
the first volume continued in describing the 
appearance, life, and habits of thirty or more 
other common birds. The child thus learns 
to know them, he feels the kindliest interest 
in them, and is grateful for their songs, their 
beauty and their service. 
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LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 3-4 


Full-page half-tone illustrations to each 
legend. 106 pp. 

This beautiful volume groups delightfully 
and instructively together those oft-told tales 
from English. Norse, American Indian, and 
Greek sources, and artfully leads the children 
to interpret their symbolism. 
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School-room 
Helps 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Each } inch square. Printed on both sides. Heavy 
cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards (500 letters) 
in envelope. 


Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 
dominos, with different combinations, can be cut. 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


_ Printed on both sides. 250 cards. Assorted colors 
in envelope. soo figures and arithmetical signs. 


Mailing price, 15 cents 
AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 
A series of four sets of cards representing Actions 
and designed to aid in teaching action drawing in the 
rrimary Grades. 
Set I The Action of Little Men. 
“II The Action of the Deer. 
III The Action of the Horse. 
’ The Action of the Dog. 
Price, 30 cents per set. 


DRAWING CARDS FOR SEAT WORK 


Set I Round Forms. 
If ‘Things Like a Box.” 
III ‘Things Like a Cylinder.” 
IV ‘Things Like a Prism.” 
V_ Pussy 


ats. 
Price, 30 cents per set. 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 
CARDS 


_This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection 
with “‘The Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories of the Red 
Children,” etc. 


Price, 25 cents. 


FLOWER OUTLINES 


For Younc Purits 
_ A packet containing 12 copies of the above flowers 
in outline, in numbered squares, interesting and easy 
drawing for young pupils. 


12 prints, 6 x 9 inches. Price, 15 cents. 


DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
WORK AND DRAWING 


Sixteen cards, 5} x 8, with full directions for coloring 
on each card. Price, 25 cents. 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 


_Sixteen cards, 3 x 8, of common birds, with full 

directions for coloring on each. These cards are 

equally good for sewing cards or outline drawing. 
Price, 25 cents 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 


For little folks. A choicé set of pretty yet easy 
Memory Gems, printed on cards, in neat cloth case, 
Very popular. rice, 20 cents 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS 


_ Busy Work (paper cutting) associated with charm- 
ing stories for the little ones. Seasonable work for 
every month in the year. 


Cloth Price, 40 cents 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Work and entertainment for the first half hour, 
recreation periods, and seat work are planned, subjects 
broad enough for a month’s work are devised, as Home 
Life in September, Mother Nature in October, Prepara- 
tion of Winter in November, and so on, till last day 
m June. The appendix adds su tions for ten 
different occupations, as cutting, folding, weaving, 
clay, sticks, etc. . 

Fully illustrated 


12 mo. 188 pages 


Price, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco 





Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors NOW 
For Spring Bird Study 


As aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc., use 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT EACH &2:"°" 


Smaller, Half Cent each for 50 or more. Size, 3x3}. 
Larger, 4 for 2s5c; 10 for soc; 21 for $1. Size, rox12. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7x0. Two cents 
each for 13 or more. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x 28 inches, includ- 
ing margin; price, 75 cents each, 8 for $5.50. 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thou- 
sand miniature illustrations, two pictures and a Colored 


* Can’t You Tax?” 
Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Awarded Four Gold Medals BOX |, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


FOR SCHOOL CLOSE 
Our 1910 Proposition Will Interest All Teachers. Write for Samples Today 
No. 2-Bookiet Style Size folded 4x5} in., 12 pages; cover printed in 
four colors and embossed in rich gold, deckled edge, tied with silk tassel. First 
insert, fine imported onion skin, printed from lithographed plates; second insert, 
fine cameo plate paper on which a poem, “At Close of School,” is lithographed. 
Price, Postpaid, 5c each; 6c each with your Photo. 


No. 3-Liberty Fell Seuvenir Size: 34s}; four parts; united with 
silk ribbor. Actua) reproduction of famous Liberty Bell. Printed in five colors 
and embossed in gold. Close of School Poem printed on one part. One page 
printed to your order. Price, with Photo, 7c each; without Photo, 6c each. 
10 per cent discount if 30 or more are ordered. 


No. {-Two Cara Style Two heavy embossed cards size 34x54 in. 
Embossed in white, rich blue and gold. Deckled edge. Tied with silk tassel. 
Price, Postpaid, 44c each; 54c each with your Photo on each card. 


Transparent envelopes to match either style, 1c each. 


Photo Souvenirs can be had for either style. Send your photo; we 
will return samein good condition. We can copy large or small photos, copy 
always as good as photo we copy. Photos guaranteed 10 years. All photos 
copied oval. 


Samples Free. A stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. 
orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner. 

patronage and will treat you right. 

today. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY = = _ New Philadelphia, Ohio 
W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor Box 42 
Address only to Home Cffice We have discontinued all our branch offices 


THREE GOOD BOOKS TO KEEP ON YOUR DESK 


LANGUAGE GAMES (Just Published) 


By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game which one has played re- 
peatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct form so successfully in the heat and en- 
thusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. I know 
of no better way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLACKBOARD READING 
By MAUD MOORE 


Price, 50 cents 
It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Grade teachers alike. 
The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will hail it with delight. 
here are no more trying days for a First Grade teacher than those of the first weeks, when 
forty or fifty medium and bright minds — as yet unaccustomed to formal learning of any kind 
= are having opened up to them a new life. 


STORIES AND POEMS—WITH LESSON PLANS 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Illustrated 398 pages Red cloth Price, $1.25 

The best of stories and poems, classical, varied, inspiring, instructive, to the number of one 
hundred and more. 

They cover the wider range of wonder stories, fairy stories, poems, myth;, legends, stories of 
knights, stories of our country, Bible stories, stories that have inspired painters and poets, stories 
miscellaneous, and method in picture study. 

THE LESSON PLANS following the stories and poems are, says Professor Colgrave of 
Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, “‘ BrmmFUL OF INTERESTING, PRACTICAL, EFFECTIVE 
HELPS FOR THE TEACHER, so plain and specific that none need fail in applying them.” 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS 
CHAMPION SPELLERS IN TWO YEARS 


The children of the Cleveland schools, after two years’ 
training on the following plan, won the National Educa- 
tion Association Spelling Contest in 1908. 


Hicks’s 
Champion Spelling Book 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent 
of the Cleveland Schools 


Teaches intensively two words each day: 

Reviews these systematically and effectively four times 
in later work. 

Teaches in its six-year course, beginning with the third 
school year, over 7,000 words. 

Simplifies and improves the work in spelling so that the 
child learns to spell correctly with as little effort as 
he exerts in breathing or walking. 





If you wish to see what this method accomplished 
in two years, send for the list of test words 
used in the Spelling Contest mentioned above. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





THE 


BRADLEY BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 














PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Including 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAPHAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispleces. 60 cents per volume 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


By Clara Murray 





THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - 30 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER- 35 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40 Cents 


A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated with 
colored pictures. It has real child interest and unhackneyed 
material. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








SCHOOL DRAWING A Real Correlation 


By Frep H. Dantets. This new book gives to draw- 
ing a definite aim and purpose by making it a part of 
other studies. It supplements the word teaching of 
history, geography, literature, nature study, etc., with 
drawing and construction work in illustration of the 
subject lesson. It is the only book ever published 
which adequately shows how drawing may be of vital 
service to the other school subjects—distinctly a 
pioneer in its field. Send for sample pages and full 
descriptive circular. Beautifully bound and illustrated 
with 76 half-tone plates. Price, $1.20 


STORIES AND RHYMES FOR A CHILD 


CAROLYN S. BAILEY’s newest story book. A volume 
of delightful little tales and rhymes from which all 
the big words have been eliminated, making them 
understandable to the little child without explanation 
by the teacher. Beautifully bound and illustrated. 


Price, $1.00 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON SONGS 
(Just Published) 


Set to music by ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD. Twenty of 
Stevenson’s most exquisite child poems for which Miss 
Crowninshield has composed tuneful melodies, sugges- 
tive of the same cheerful inspiration which has made 


her ‘‘ Mother Goose Songs” so popular. Board covers. 
Price, $0.60 


IN PREPARATION 
STORIES FOR WAKELAND AND DREAMLAND 
(Ready April 1) 


A little book of pretty and suggestive stories by 
ANNE ELIZABETH ALLEN of Chicago University. 
Daintily bound, and illustrated with beautiful frontis- 
piece and forty-two reproduced pen drawings. 

Price, $0.60 


PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD 
(Golden Jubilee Edition Ready April 15) 


A new and revised edition of this famous book, in- 
including all the original text with the addition of 
several articles on present day methods in the kinder- 
garten, by Dr. JeNNy B. MERRILL. Profusely illus- 
trated with full-page half-tone reproductions of actual 
work as produced in New York City kindergartens. 
New cover design in three colors and gold. 


Price, $2.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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IgIO NUMBER 4 


The Influence of Dress upon 
the Behavior of Pupils 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


N the fourth grade room of a public school in a small 
town, there have been four boys who have been giving 
their teacher much trouble ever since school began in 
the fall. They seem crude and rough in the school, and 

they make a good deal of noise in passing to and from classes. 
Even while they are in their seats, they frequently knock their 
shoes against the sides of their desks, or scrape them along 
the floor, with the result that they disturb the pupils around 
them, and irritate the teacher. The latter is a highly-organ- 
ized, sensitive young person, who has been accustomed to 
refined ways; and these boys get on her nerves, partly on 
account of their noisy manner, but also on account of their 
looks. They do not seem to be neat, tidy, cleanly. Their 
clothes are rough, and show hard usage. Often, too, their 
hands and faces reveal lack of acquaintance with soap and 
water. Usually there is no evidence that they have recently 
used either comb or brush on their heads. 

As might be expected, there is considerable conflict between 
the teacher and these boys. They hardly ever do anything 
to please her. As a matter of fact, she has contracted such a 
settled dislike for them that she cannot now deal with them 
quite justly. She is prejudiced in the direction of interpreting 
whatever they do to be coarse and crude and noisy. She 
speaks of them to her associates as “rowdies,” ‘‘ barbarians,” 
“ruffians,” and the like. 

The writer has had a chance to observe these boys at close 
range, and he knows they are really good at heart; but they 
do not adapt themselves very well to the restrained and re- 
stricted life of the school. Outside of the school-room they 
live a rough, masculine kind of life. They wear very thick- 
soled snowshoes, which is the only sort of footgear that will 
meet the needsof their activities out-of-doors. For the same 
reason, they are provided with only coarse clothes, which ewill 
stand severe wear. Their parents could well afford a differ- 
ent kind of clothing for them, but the boys prefer the coarser 
sort, because then they are not scolded if they tumble in the 
snow, or even occasionally roll into the mud. 

Their life out-of-doors cultivates in them a certain amount 
of carelessness in respect to the appearance of their hands 
and face and hair; and this seems inevitable. Children who 
are too particular in regard to their personal appearance 
cannot endure the vigorous and rather harsh experiences 
which they have in the snow. If these boys were really as 
refined in dress and manner as the teacher would like them to 
be, they would have to change their whole mode of living. 
This would certainly not be desirable, since these boys must 
have for their future work experiences which will develop in 
them an indifference to cold and wet and mud. If they should 
be made too self-conscious about their appearance it would 
restrain them in their activities, and arrest their normal de- 
velopment, at least in some measure. It would be a mis- 
fortune for any boy to be as refined as the teacher mentioned 
above, for in such an event he would not have any ter 
vigor than she has, and he would be as incapable of dealing 
with rough situations as she is. It need not be argued that 
it is easily possible to over-emphasize refinement in boys. 

On the other hand, it would not be wise to leave boys of 
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this disposition to their own course, in respect to the crude- 
ness of their actions and their dress, especially if they are to 
associate with people who are irritated by their appearance 
and manner. Is there any middle road that we can take here 
so that we shall not emasculate our boys, while at the same 
time insisting upon a sufficient amount of refinement in their 
behavior, so that they can harmonize fairly well with the older 
people about them? I have recently witnessed an achieve- 
ment of this sort, which is practicable in almost any home or 
school. A group of boys who wear rough, heavy snowshoes 
have been required to take them off in the school, and substi- 
tute slippers for them, or else to have rubber heels put on the 
shoes. The parents have sympathized with this demand of 
the principal of the school, and it has had a marked effect upon 
the activities of the boys in question. The wearing of good, 
durable, sensible slippers reacts upon the whole bearing and 
manner of any boy. Rough, coarse, heavy shoes inevitably 
induce a noisy, rough manner, Any person, if he will think 
of it, knows that he is influenced in his feeling to some extent 
by the quality of the shoes he wears. If they are heavy and 
coarse he automatically adapts himself to the sort of thing 
which they suggest. If, on the other hand, he wears light, 
noiseless shoes, he more or less subconsciously assumes a 
manner to harmonize with his footwear. 

This principle is even more important as it relates to 
clothing. The boy who comes in from this vigorous out-of- 
door life, and keeps on his rough clothes, will assume a differ- 
ent attitude within doors than he would if he had changed 
his clothing, and had arrayed himself in materials which 
ordinarily are worn under conditions where there is a certain 
amount of restraint. Practically every individual, whether 
child or adult, unconsciously assumes a characteristic attitude 
toward things when he puts on his Sunday clothes. He 
thinks of himself in terms of his clothing, though usually 
he is not conscious of this. But if he is clothed in rough 
garments, and particularly if he is covered with rags, he can- 
not conduct himself as he would if he had on clothing which 
he knew was admired by the people about him. 

My point is that the typical boy in his life out in the open 
ought to wear clothing which will allow him the greatest 
freedom in carrying out a vigorous, masculine program. But 
when he comes into the school or the home he ought im- 
mediately to make a change in some details, at any rate, 
which will suggest actions appropriate to the new environ- 
ment. Clean hands might be insisted upon, surely, if there 
is opportunity for washing them in school. But it is useless 
to keep warning boys that they must not soil hands or clothes 
while they are at play. Likewise there is little use, and there 
may be much danger in constantly urging boys to be quiet 
or restrained or more refined in manners, if everything on 
them suggests roughness. It is probable that but little 
can be accomplished by direct command in the way of secur- 
ing cleanliness or refined behavior. This must be impressed 
upof the individual through suggestions coming” from his 
environment, and from the adornment and care of his own 
person. 





A Visit to the Forest 


(A Nature Study in Forestry for Primary Grades) 
Jutta Darrow CowLes 


: Suggestive Outline 
UPPOSE, children, that we take an im- 
S aginary trip’to the forest this morning. 








Those who would like to go, raise their 
hands. Very well; we will start as soon 
as possible. 

How many have ever been in a for- 
est? We have all, perhaps, been to 
the woods on picnics, and the forest is 
just a very big woods, where the trees 
are very tall and very old. 

First of all, we will put up an 
imaginary lunch. Mary, James, and 
Alice may each mention one thing 
that we will take to eat. 

Now we are ready to start. 
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The walk is long and dusty, but as we reach the edge o 
the forest and find ourselves beneath the great trees, the air 
becomes cool, and the shade is deep and restful. 

Now we will sit upon a fallen log to rest, and while we sit 
quietly here, we will examine the forest family about us. At 
our feet we see little sprouts trying to struggle up toward the 
light. These are the baby trees, and we must be careful not 
to trample upon them needlessly. Here and there about us 
are slender trees, not very tall. These are the young people 
of the forest family. Then there are the full-grown trees, 
and some that must be great-grandfathers and great-grand- 
mothers in this forest home, they are so old and venerable. 

This big, fallen tree that we are sitting upon must have 
lived for hundreds of years to have grown so big around. 
If we could saw straight across its trunk, we could count 
the rings that grow, one each year, and see just how old it 
was when it fell. 

Perhaps one day there was a great storm and the wind 
blew fiercely, and the great spreading branches at the top of 
the tree caught the wind, and the trunk had grown less strong 
because of its great age, and it broke, and the tree fell. All 
the forest heard the great crash of its falling. 

So we see that the members of the forest family grow old, 
and the younger takes the place of the older. If they did 
not, the forest would soon disappear. 

Now we will prepare to eat our lunch, and first we will 
build a little fire and make some chocolate to drink with it. 

Who can tell how to make a fire in the forest? Yes, first 
some dry leaves brought together in a little heap; then some 
twigs and small branches, then a few pieces of larger branches 
—all dead, and gathered from the ground. Now we will 
light it with a match and hang our pail over the blaze. 

How good the chocolate tastes with our lunch! 

Now we have finished and are ready to return; but first 
we must be very careful to put out every spark of our fire. 

No, there are no people or houses in the forest to be burned, 
but the forest itself might burn, and that is one of the most 
dreadful fires that we can imagine. 

The sun is lower now, and it is not so warm, so we will 
walk slowly and I will tell you a story on the way. 


Story OF A Forest Fire 


Once, in the State of Minnesota, a spark of fire dropped 
from a passing train into a bit of dry grass beside the rail- 
way track. 

The grass took fire, and a little blaze started, but it was so 
small that nobody paid any attention to it. 

The little blaze crept along from one bunch of dry grass 
to another, until, after awhile, there was quite a line of little 
flames along the track. 

But there was no wind blowing, and the flames did no 
harm where they were, and it was nobody’s business in par- 
ticular to put out the fire, and so it kept on burning. 

Night came, and the little flames kept dancing along. 
But after awhile — after everybody had gone to sleep — a great 
wind began to blow, and it blew right over the track and the 
little line of fire, toward the forest that stood dark and quiet 
under the stars. 

And now the little flames began to be bigger flames, and 
they hurried on before the wind, and all the dry grass burned, 
and the fences began to burn. And the flames traveled 
and traveled and soon the dry twigs and branches underneath 
the trees of the forest were reached, and they quickly sent out 
tongues of flame, and pretty soon the forest itself was on 
fire! 

Then the people of the country round about began to 
waken from their sleep, for when all the dry branches and 
the dead trees of the forest began to burn it made a great 
light and a great rushing noise. And the heat became so 
great that the live trees took fire, too, and the forest became 
like a great, rushing sea of flame. 

The strong wind carried the sparks from the forest long 
distances, and the people had to run from their homes, and 
some of them had hardly time to get away before their houses 
and barns and sheds were on fire. 

The fire lasted for a great many days, and when at last it 
went out because there was nothing left, near it, to burn, 
instead of the beautiful forest like the one we have visited 
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to-duy, there stood just the black, burned trunks of the trees, 
and the ground was thick with ashes. 

And all this happened, children, because nobody thought 
it mattered about the flames along the railroad track, and 
nobody took the trouble to put them out when they were so 
little that any boy or girl could have stopped their burning. 

Now we have reached home again, but we shall have no 
need to worry about our little fire, because we put out every 
spark of it before we left the forest. 





Feeding Her Birds 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


Come up, April, through the valley, 
In your robes of beauty dressed, 
Come and wake your flowery children 

From their wintry beds of rest; 
Come and overblow them softly 

With the sweet breath of the south; 
Drop upon them warm and loving 

Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 


Call the crowfoot and the crocus, 
Call the pale anemone; 

Call the violet and the daisy, 
Clothed with careful modesty; 
Seek the low and humble blossoms, 

Of their beauties unaware, 
Let the dandelion and fennel, 
Show their shining yellow hair. 


Bid the little homely sparrows 
Chirping, in the cold and rain, 
Their impatient sweet complaining, 
Sing out from their hearts again; 
Bid them set themselves to mating, 
Cooing love in softest words, 
Crowd their nests all cold and empty, 
Full of callow little birds.— Phebe Cary 


March had gone and April had come, and the robins were 
beginning to take life earnestly. Two of them had selected 
a fork in the maple tree under the second grade window, 
low enough down to allow the best possible view of all their 
housebuilding and housekeeping. Twigs and strings made 
the outside of the nest and mud, deftly smoothed and curved, 
the little cup-shaped cradle, where so soon the jewel-like 
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eggs were to lie until the frail shells should fall away from 
the little new creatures so eager for breath and sunlight and 
wings. 

Hour by hour the work went on, until on a day of freakish 
sunshine and sudden falling rain, a joyous cry from a boy 
at the window announced that there was an egg in the nest. 
One by one another appeared until there were three. Then 
the mother bird hid them froth view and sat hour after hour 
contentedly warming them into life. Sometimes she turned 
her sleek head and looked up at the children with quick, 
bright eyes; but they came and went gently and, for the 
most part, silently, and the little home in the tree was free from 
alarm. 

In a'week the eggs were a thing of the past and there were 
three little birds — such homely babies in so good looking a 
family. To the children, nevertheless, they were beautiful, 
and their every sound and movement fraught with breathless 
interest. Both father and mother were busy all day long, 
much earlier and later than the children knew, for each 
nestling must have more than its own weight of food every 
day. But how they grew! From poor, sprawling, feather- 
less things lying in a little heap in the bottom of the nest, they 
came in a day or two to be covered with downy feathers; 
and, in a week, they overflowed the nest and one by one, 
ventured cautiously out and sat fluttering and crying for 
food on the nearby twigs. 

Then, indeed, did the parents toil — out in the neighbor- 
ing garden, where angle-worms were to be had for the tak- 
ing, down in the grass where lumbering, blundering moths, 
could be frightened up into the dazzling light and gathered, 
eight or ten together in mouthfuls — and never were the worms 
too large nor the moths too many to stop the crying of the 
little robins. But cry and flutter and beg as he might no 
fledgling ever received more than his own fair share. Each 
had to wait his own turn. Sometimes they moved awkwardly 
about, and sat apart, and sometimes they sat hunched up in 
a row on a branch, with outstretched necks, while the mother 
bird put a bite into each entreating, yellow mouth. 

There were usually as many children at each window as 
could find room comfortably, and lessons did not suffer, 
for to have the privilege of watching the birds was a pleasure 
to be taken by a child only when he knew that his work was 
ready for inspection. 

One day Miss Bessie brought in a copy of Millet’s “‘ Feed- 
ing Her Birds,” and exhibited it on an easel at a convenient 
height for the pupils. She said nothing about it, but as the 
children came in singly, in two’s and three’s, they went at 
once to look at the picture. The children gazed and gazed 
at the three little girls on the doorstep so absorbed in the 
mother’s movements and withal so decorous in what was 
so odd a situation to the minds of the school children, al- 
though no one succeeded in expressing the oddity except by 
questioning looks. 

Then some one noticed the name of the picture, and slowly 
read out, “‘Feeding Her Birds.”” That was the key, and in 
a moment all were laughing with a sweet sound of compre- 
hension. 

“See that little girl; it’s her turn,” said Angelo, pointing 
to the child with lips reaching to meet the spoon. “The 
others have had a bite,” said Rebecca. “Next it will be 
that one’s turn,” said Mike, pointing at the little girl at the 
opposite end of the line. 

At the window comparisons began. ‘“‘See the little birds. 
They are setting just like them three little girls,” said Hervey. 
“Here comes their mother,” said Jimmy, “‘but she hasn’t no 
spoon.” 

That day Miss Bessie used the picture for a language les- 
son. The children discussed the three little girls with their 
odd headdresses, and the mother so plainly clad, noticed 
the politeness of the little birds in the picture as compared 
with those dear little beggars out in the tree, conjectured 
what was in the bowl, and why each child had not a bowl 
and spoon for herself. With the teacher’s help they made 
out the shadowy form of the father, delving in the cottage 
garden to fill the one poor bowl. Then they went to the 
blackboard to tell the story told by the picture. Each child 
wrote his own thoughts, and because children are able to use 
so much greater variety of words than their ability to spell 
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will permit, Miss Bessie had crayon in hand to write the 
words asked for on the board quickly, that the class might 
have all their thoughts on what they were writing, and not 
on how to spell the words or on trying to find words they 
could spell. The result was that the sentences were original, 
that each one told something, and that some of them were 
poetic. 

For a number of days the boys and girls had been volun- 
tarily modelling nests of the clay that was so much like that 
in the nest, and eggs and birds as well. Now they were 
glad to try the three little girls and the mother with their 
brushes; and strange to say, not a few caught the pose of the 
bodies. Then the Art Reader, usually read so reluctantly, 
was brought out and the children greeted Millet’s touching 
picture there with smiles and delightful little murmurs of 
laughter, and were pleased to read the simple matter con- 
cerning the peasant artist and his great pictures. 


Sir ROBIN 


Rollicking Robin is here again, 
What does he care for April rain ? 
Care for it? Glad ofit. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his hungry little robins to eat. 
as 
Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down, 
Dressed in his orange-tawny and black and brown, 
Though his eye is so proud and his step so firm, 
He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 
With a twist of his ml and a strut and a hop, 
To his robin wife in the peach tree top, 
Chirping her heart out, he calls: ‘‘ My dear, 
You don’t earn your living! Come here! Come here!” 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 
Now you have come to us, summer’s in sight. 
You never dream of the wonders you bring — 
Visions that follow the flash of your wing; 
How all the beautiful By and By 
Around you and after you seems to fly! 
Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind! 
Well you have earned every morsel you find. 
— Lucy Larcom 





School-room Decoration 


NELLIE I. BARTLETT 


WO teachers in a seat adjoining mine at institute 
were discussing the pros and. cons of a school they 
had recently visited, and one of them said, “An at- 
tractive school-room no more indicates a good school 

teacher than fine furniture does a good housekeeper.” 

“No,” the other replied, “and I have no time for those 
things anyway. I go to school to teach.” 

And when you think carefully along this line, don’t you 
come to the conclusion that most teachers think that school- 
room decoration is something they should stay after school 
and do, or, in some way, achieve outside of the regular routine ? 
Children love the zsthetic in song, in dress, in nature, in out- 
door festivities, and in indoor decoration. We know this to 
be an established fact, and, if we do, why do so few of us 
think along the line of school-room decoration? Children 
spend such a large portion, comparatively, of their life with 
us that it should be a pleasure to us to enable them to enjoy 
beauty about them. However, very little decoration is needed 
in primary grades other than the work of their own hands, 
and they will enjoy this much more if taught to see that it 
has been brought about by their own handiwork. 

As a preparation for this, instill into the mind of every child 
this motto, “A place for everything and everything in its 
place.” Never allow a child to be dismissed from your 
school-room leaving papers about his seat, pencils on his 
desk, or books carelessly thrust into the desk. Have the 
books arranged on the two sides of the desk, leaving the space 
between for pencils, pens, or crayons. Otherwise these 
small articles will be constantly dropping to the floor. A 
disorderly desk is more the fault of the teacher than of the 
pupil. Small children do not come to us with well defined 
ideas of order and neatness along these lines. They must 
be taught, and the teaching must be definite and constant. 
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Haven't you often heard teachers say, “I can’t keep nag. 
ging all the time about waste paper.” That’s just the point, 
don’t talk at all. An intuitive understanding with the pupil 
is worth an hour of talking. Peer down the aisles and about 
the seats at the time of dismissal, hand the paper basket to a 
pupil and you will have every child in the-room looking for 
papers. How much time did it take? Keep it up every 
night, make it a habit and it will be easy for you and for 
them to keep a clean floor. And what more elegant decora- 
tion is there for a school-room than a presentable floor! 

Look at your own desk. What appearance does it present 
as regards cleanliness, daintiness? I distinctly remember 
one teacher’s desk on which there were four articles, namely 
—an ink stand, a desk blotter, a small potted plant and a 
book of poems. We can all call to mind many others where 
it would be necessary to clean house to “find things.” There 
must be places besides the desk where books and papers may 
be accommodated; thus avoiding its usual cluttered up 
appearance. 

Perhaps there is no decoration more effective than that ob- 
tained by an efficiently used dust cloth. A large piece of soft 
cheese cloth is a necessity in every school-room. Don’t be 
afraid to dust off your desk top, the window sills or the organ. 
Nothing detracts more from the general appearance of your 
room than a layer of dust. It makes no difference how many 
janitors care for your building or how carefully they perform 
their duties. Dust will deposit itself, hourly, on every article 
in your room, and you will in no wise lower your standard of 
dignity by occasionally removing it. Aim for perfect cleanli- 
ness in every picture or paper used for decoration. A dirty 
picture is no longer beautifying, and should be taken down 
and discarded. 

In visiting, my attention was called to a long row of arithme- 
tic papers suspended from a wire. “They show the progress 
of our work,” said the teacher, “and help decorate the 
room, but don’t examine them for they are filthy with dust.” 
The date of the lesson showed they had been exhibited four 
months. Later she said that she had intended to take them 
down and hang up fresh ones, but had neglected to do it. 
Don’t call such papers decoration, rather, desecration. Look 
about your room and clean house. A month is the limit 
for the exhibition of any work done by pupils on white 
paper. Whata child has done once, he can do again. There 
seems to be an idea prevalent among us, that we should pre- 
serve and “hang up” an exceptionally good lesson. Let it 
go after a reasonable length of time. Consecutive lessons 
should show the progress of the work at any time and should 
be equally good for exhibition. 

I once knew a teacher who kept a quaint leaflet propped 
upon her desk for three years because she said its phraseology 
inspired her. No doubt it did, but it wouldn’t have inspired 
anyone else with anything but its untidy appearance. If one 
finds a motto or leaflet that seems to touch the keynote of 
their aspirations, why not passepartout it? It costs but a 
few cents and will be presentable for years. The magazines 
and papers are so full of beautifully illustrated poems and 
sayings that one can surely afford to change the old for the 
new, especially when its appearance has become impaired. 

Use the written product of your teaching as a basis for 
decoration in your room. Let the children feel that the room 
is theirs, prepared for their reception, filled with their handi- 
work. How foolish of you to work an hour after school on 
a colored border for the blackboard. Rather, hang up your 
entire colored drawing lesson for the day. Exhibit the paper 
cuttings, notebooks, scrap books, busy work, whatever lesson 
it may be. All that is necessary is wire and paper fasteners. 
Use some one entire lesson of each day’s work for decoration. 
If you are the teacher that you should be, there must be beauty 
in some one production during the day. 

When pictures are used, they should be hung, when occa- 
sions permits, regularly in respect to distance between them. 
Carefully calculate the wall space which you wish to decorate. 
It is far more restful to the eye. I have in mind a room where 
passepartouts are used for decoration above the boards. The 


space on three sides of the room is evenly divided, one large 
picture being placed in the centre of each side, and a smaller 
one at the other points of division. Aim for dignity and 
beauty of design and accuracy of space relations. 
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Far better, do you not think, would one beautiful picture 
be, embodying some trait of character or beauty of unspoken 
word worthy of emulation. We gather about us, many times, 
a*profusion of cheap prints and highly colored pictures, and, 
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by these, very often produce nervousness in the people about 
usand dull the appreciation of beautyin ourown soul. Should 
we not then, rather seek for restfulness along these lines? 
This can only be obtained by careful thought. 
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Experience Corner VII 
How No. 2 Studied Birds 


HE teacher’s meeting was at an end. The hour was 

late, for there had been much discussion, and as 

Miss Richards walked down the street arm in arm 

with her friend, Miss Walker, the two continued to 

talk over the new line of work just suggested by the super- 
intendent. 

“Dear me!” broke out Miss Walker. “How in the world 
am I to teach my babies all there is to know about birds 
when I, myself, am a product of city flats and brick sidewalks? 
You will be in your element since you were brought up on a 
farm. I certainly do envy you, Virginia.” 

“You consider your case more hopeless than it really is,”’ 
answered her friend. ‘Consult several good authorities on 
the subject, keep your eyes open as you walk to school these 
beautiful spring days and, last but not least, come with me 
upon some early morning pilgrimages to the city parks and 
you will soon be able to qualify for your position as ‘instructor 
extraordinary’ of the subject of bird-lore.” Here she ended 
with her usual merry laugh. 

“That is just like your goodness. It is always working 
itself out to the surface in some such way as this. Now 
I suppose that you would get up hours before breakfast and 
drag your poor spring-weary feet about from wood to dale, 
trying to give to poor, little ignorant me, a few of the facts 
that I should have grasped about twenty years ago. But you 
see I am not going to allow you to sacrifice yourself in any 
such way for I feel sure that you have sufficient knowledge 
of bird-life to enable you to carry on this work without these 
excursions. 

“Don’t flatter yourself that my recreation plan is so purely 
unselfish! ‘There are several reasons why I take such outings. 
They are an excellent tonic in the springtime, when a teacher 
is so apt to feel tired out both in soul and body. That is 
my ‘firstly.’ ‘Secondly,’ as the preachers used to say, I love 
birds and they are especially in evidence in the springtime 
when they are nest-building and rearing their young. ‘Thirdly,’ 
I have you to act as companion in my travels and, in a case of 


this kind, company means half the pleasure, so there you have 
it. Now, say you'll go early on next Saturday morning.” 
The promise was given and the two friends parted. 

Miss Walker spent the intervening days in reading, at odd 
moments, everything that she could procure on the subject 
of birds. She discovered that a wealth of interesting facts, 
descriptions, and anecdotes was available and, by the end 
of the week was brimful of interest and fairly steeped in bird- 
lore. A morning-jaunt in rough shoes and short skirts 
proved a mine of pleasure that was both novel and instructive 
and, by a painstaking imitation of her friend’s keen observa- 
tion and silent movements, the primary teacher was able to 
discover several new facts about bird-life as well as to verify 
many of the statements that she had just been reading. She 
returned to her room with a feeling that she was now able to 
begin her spring nature study with the spirit of presentation 
that the work deserved and, while her enthusiasm was at its 
highest pitch, she sat down to make her plans. 

Of course, a huge pile of old school journals was called into 
requisition. The spring numbers were sorted out, scanned 
carefully and laid to one side. Pages and articles were 
noted and the material arranged in an orderly and progressive 
way so that the teacher could instantly lay her hand upon 
needed article. And hour’s search through the boxes of old 
magazines stored in the garret furnished a large collection of 
beautiful pictures to supplement the work and, before the 
afternoon had gone, the plan for weeks of most interesting 
work was almost completed, and the teacher congratulated 
herself upon the success that had crowned her efforts. Above 
all, a real interest and love for the birds had somehow estab- 
lished itself to such an extent that Miss Walker determined 
that, if such a thing were possible, every boy and girl in her 
room must learn to care for and cherish the birds, if he or 
she had never done so before. 

With this ideal and aim in view, the work was started. 
The teacher tried to present to the children, not a large mass 
of scientific knowledge that must be learned and drilled upon 
with wearisome monotony, but a selected few of the most 
common facts concerning bird life, and indeed, the facts that 
each child could easily verify through his own observation. 
Her outline was as follows: 
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A Suggestion for Scissors Cutting 
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General Topics 


General characteristics. 
(a) Beak — differences in shape — uses. 
(6) Feathers. 
(1) Ccloring—changes in—reasons for color. 
(2) Construction — how adapted to facili- 
tate flying? 
(3) Protection through feathers. 
(a2) From rain — how? 
(6) Through coloring — instances. 
(c) Habits. 
(1) Nest Building. 

(a2) When? 

(6) Where? — how choice of place is 
made ? — reasons for trees. 

(c) Material — where found? Kinds 
of? How placed together and 
by whom? 

(dq) Feeding. 
(1) Kinds of food — where found ? 
(2) How young are fed? 
(3) Who finds food ? 
(e) Migration. 
(1) Season of—reasons for — prompted 
by what? 
(2) Modes of travelling —forms of line. 

Where birds go. 

Length of stay. 

(5s) Time of return. Greater part come 
north in what spring months ? 

(f) Nesting. 

(1) Season of year. Months of nest build- 
ing and rearing young. 

(2) Eggs—average number — colors of 
different birds’ eggs. 

(3) Hatching. 

(2) Length of time. 

(b) Appearance of young birds. 

(c) How fed? On what? By whom? 

(g) Singing. 

(1) What birds sing most? 

(2) Differences in songs of different birds. 

(3) At what part of day? 

(4) During what months do we hear the 
most singing? 

(5) Which birds do not sing? Which have 
a short repeated note or two notes? 
Which have a longer song? 


The Robin 


I 


Colors—gray and brown —wings—breast — feet. 


(a) Male bird has black head. 
(b) Mother bird smaller and duller in color. 
(c) Why this coloring — protection. 


2 Characteristics. 


(a) Fearlessness. 

(b) Builds near human habitations. 

(c) Special manner of building nest. 

(d) Trees that are favorite nesting places. 
(e) Beak —long and pointed — why? 
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Nest. 

(a) Builds where? 

(6) Materials — where found — mud for plaster. 
(c) Protection of nest and young from elements. 


4 Eggs. 
(a) Size. 
(0) Color. 
(c) Number. 
(d) Time required for hatching — how are eggs 
kept warm? 
(e) How young are fed and on what? 
5 Song. 
(2) Nature of? 
(b) Affected by weather? 
(c) Father bird does most of singing. 
(dq) During what part of day is it most heard? 
(e) During what month or months? 
6 Miscellaneous. 
(a) Robin related to cat-bird and thrush. 
(6) Interesting anecdotes. 
(c) Legends. 
(1) Northland legend of “How Robin’s 
Coat became Red.” 
(d) Verses to be memorized. 
(e) How does robin build his nest? etc. 
The Bluebird 
1 Colors — Legend of. 
2 Size — Smaller than robin. 
3 Nest — Where — When built? 
4 Song — Nature of — Sings when? 
5 Eggs. 
(a) Color. 
(6) Number (4 to 6). 
(c) Size. 
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Miscellaneous. 
(2) The harbinger of spring. 
(b) Anecdotes. 
(c) Verses to be memorized. 


The Cat-bird 


I 


2 
3 


Color — Slate. 
cap. 

Size. 

Nest. Built in thickets and _ bushes. 
carefully concealed. 


Eggs. 


Red feathers under tail — black 


Most 


4 
(a) Color. 


5 Song. Very discordant. 


(6) Number. 

Derives its name from 
song. Louder scream when frightened or 
otherwise disturbed. 


6 Anecdotes. 
V The Sparrow 


I 


2 


Kinds. 
(2) Song Sparrow. 
(b) Common Sparrow. 
The Song Sparrow. 
(2) Resembles common sparrow — how ? 
(6) Differences. 
(1) Has song. 
(2) Builds on ground near road. 
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(3) Has dark spots on breast. 

(4) Smaller streaks upon its sides. 

(5) More slender body than that of com- 
mon sparrow. 


(c) Nest. 
(1) Shape. 
(2) Size. 
(3) Materials — how put together? 
(d) Eggs. 
(1) Color—blue and speckled all over. 
(2) Size. 
(3) Number. 


3 The Common Sparrow. 
(a) Coloring. 


(1) Gray head. 

(2) Black, speckled brown and gray. 

(3) Gray breast. 

(4) Black patch on throat. 

(5) Broad white bar on wings of male 


bird. 
(6) Female smaller and duller in color. 
(b) Characteristics. 
(1) Beak strong and delicate for crushing 
and picking. 
(2) Three toes in front — one behind. 
(c) Nest. 
(1) In corners of buildings — crevices — 
even in trees. 
(2) Shape — loose. 


(3) Size. 
(4) Materials. 
(dq) Eggs. 


(1) Color — blue gray speckled with brown. 
(2) Number (5 or 6). 
(3) Hatched in 2 weeks. 
(e) Food. 
(1) Vegetables — insects, buds — bugs — 
corn. 
(f) Anecdotes. 


The Oriole. 

1 Color. 
Comes when? 
Size. 
Kinds. 1, 2 and 3 most common. 
Song — nature of. Sings when? 
Nest. 
(a) Peculiar shape—why? How suspended? 
(6) Material. 
(c) Built where — kind of tree chosen? 
7 Eggs. 

(a) Color. 

(b) Size. 

(c) Number. 
8 Anecdotes and miscellaneous facts 
9 Verses to be memorized. 


VII 


An PW bv 


This outline was closely followed and the teacher found it 
amply sufficient for the entire period of time allotted to the 
work. The facts were given in a simple way and the study 
proceeded slowly enough to allow each little child to make 
each bit of knowledge his own. After the first few days, the 
teacher’s remarks were supplemented by a large stock of 
interesting information that was furnished by the children, 
who made the most of the occasion and used their eyes to great 
advantage as they passed to and fro from school. The 
habit of close observation became second nature and the best 
thing of it all was the evident fact that the little folks enjoyed 
it. The discussion of the various colorings of the different 
birds, made clear by the aid of many beautifully tinted pic- 
tures, soon made every child familiar with the most common 
songsters of this particular neighborhood. 

The stories and poems, given just at the close of the study 
of each variety, were eagerly taken up and reproduced with 
the proper feeling, for ap ny as outlets ~ the agen 
interest that hadffbeen steadily growing as the work 
developed. The en that proved suitable were dramatized, 
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and Miss Walker, in her position of looking on, noted that 
the little players entered into their parts with a zest that had 
never before been so evident. The poems were recited with 
a feeling and appreciation that alone made the teacher feel 
repaid for her work. 

The stock of pictures added a new wealth of enjoyment 
to the nature study, for they were utilized in ways without 
number. They proved to be the source of many fascinating 
games both in language and sense training, the result being 
that every child was soon able to give a very clear and full 
description of the particular bird that the others were to name 
by guess. This same familiarity of color and form produced 
much accurate and pleasing work in cutting and painting and 
number two soon grew to be a veritable picture of spring 
beauty. 

These results were of intense satisfaction to the busy 
worker who had planned it all, but it was in the moral field 
that she most eagerly wished and hoped for her reward. 
From time to time, a word or two had been dropped (as the 
occasion proved favorable) that brought home to the minds 
of the little folks, the need for a loving protection of bird life 
and the great joy that was surely to be found in kindness, 
especially to the helpless. Indeed, this idea had always been 
the underlying thought of all the work and the teacher won- 
dered if the good seed sown so patiently and untiringly was 
to bear any fruit. She watched and waited with great eager- 
ness but it was not until the last week of the term that she 
perceived tangible proof that her efforts had not been in 
vain. 

One noon, as she put her room into order before going out 
to lunch, she heard the outer door open, the sound of steps 
in the cloak room and the next moment her ears were startled 
by a series of piercing chirps that could come from nothing 
but a young bird. She wondered what or who it could be, 
for the children had been gone fully twenty minutes, but 
before she could take steps to find out the door opened and 
disclosed a panting, red-faced boy, one of the largest and 
most troublesome of all her pupils. In his two hands, hollowed 
to form a comfortable imitation of a nest, he held the fright- 
ened young robin from whom the discordant sounds pro- 
ceeded. Before the teacher could say a word, the boy poured 
out his incoherent story and she discovered that he had found 
the bird, evidently fallen from the nest, under a tree at a dis- 
tance of six long blocks from the schoolhouse. Uncertain as 
to what should be done and instinctively thinking of his 
teacher as one who would surely befriend the helpless orphan, 
he had carried it back the long distance that he knew must 
be retraced again before he could have his dinner. Aided 
by the janitor, the teacher and Willie placed the bird safely 
into a nest that they had discovered, long before, in one of 
the school-yard trees. The foster-mother gathered the little 
intruder under her wings and the child ran off, but the teacher 
was radiant, for she had reaped her harvest. 





Clytie 
(Told with scissors) 


GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 








Clytie carried by her turtles to the shore, where, in looking 
too long at the sun, she is changed into the Sun Flower. 
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Little Lessons in English 
Spring 


Do you know what spring is doing? 
Little children, do you know? 
She has carried off the icicles 
And swept away the snow. 
The soft air comes to fan her, 
And the birch hangs out his banner, 
And the squirrel peeps out boldly — 
From his dry leaf bed below. 


Do you see what spring is doing ? 
Little children do you see? 
She is bringing home the bluebird 
And waking up the bee. 
With her warm and dewy fingers, 
She is touching every leaf bud on the tree. 


Do you hear what spring is doing? 
Hush! I cannot tell the half; 

On one side a robin’s whistle 
On the next a sparrow’s laugh; 

And the brooks have learned to sing 
“Little children, it is spring.”— Sel. 


i a's QUESTIONS 


(a) Tell what spring has done. 
b) Tell what the squirrel does. 
¢) What three things is spring doing in verse three ? 
4 In verse three what two birds are spoken of? 
(ce) Tell the song of the brooks. 





The Reading Class 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


NCE upon a time there was a girl who was graduated 
from the Normal School, and who-went into a village 


to teach the first and second grades in the public 

school. Now the girl had never been in such a school. 
All the schools of which she had had even a passing impression, 
were closely graded schools. In second grade rooms there 
had been mone but second grade children. Moreover these 
were classified into A’s and B’s with separate rooms, and 
within the room it was easily possible to group them. 

But in the village school all was different. All the first 
and second gtade children, forty-five of them, were in the 
same room, There was no kindergarten to take care of 
undeveloped six-year-olds and the five-year-olds that were 
boldly represented to be six. All the children, of all sorts 
and conditions, that were not far enough advanced to go into 
the third grade, were in the girl’s room. 

In the second grade there were twenty-two pupils. The 
class had two leaders, two little girls, who advanced shoulder 
to shoulder as one. Below that there were twenty different 
ranks of ability and attainment. Some of the lowest were 
children that had already spent two years with the beginners 
and were too big for the seats. Thirty-five minutes a day was 
the utmost time to be spent on second grade reading, and 
that must include phonics, new words, and reading proper. 


Twenty-five minutes was spent in hearing the pupils read 
from books. In that time it was expedient that all should 
have an opportunity to read, and there were twenty-two of 
them. Some of the children could read so well that the class 
listened with interest, but to a greater number this was an 
impossibility. Some read so haltingly that the children 
frankly turned their attention in more attractive directions, 

It was not long before the girl saw that she was devoting her 
time that belonged by right to the bright children to those 
who were slow, in addition to their own fair share. In con- 
trition she turned her attention to those that had been ne- 
glected, and all went smoothly for a time, but, ‘alas, there 
were others none the better for their stay in school! Mothers 
began to come in to say that Johnny, or Jimmy, or Aloysius 
hadn’t had a chance to read in a week and weren’t learning 
anything at all, although bright children who had learned very 
well indeed in the town from which they had come, where 
the schools and teachers were good. All this was said with 
so much candor and conviction that the girl stood convicted 
and didn’t even think to wonder how Johnny or Jimmy or 
Aloysius had managed to lose so much knowledge in moving, 
until after the mothers were gone. 

Nevertheless she saw that something must be done to meet 
the situation. So she ranked the children from the. highest 
to lowest without saying anything about it and seated them 
accordingly. To those who were most inclined to help 
themselves, if only opportunity offered, she assigned the 
most difficult lessons in the book, to the remainder the easier 
lessons. When recitation time came she set the poorer divi- 
sion to studying with the help of syllabicated and marked 
words on the board, while she heard the better division read. 
It was surprising how little time it took when there was no 
halting by the way. Neither was there any wandering 
attention on the part of those waiting for their opportunity 
to read — it was coming too soon and might find them un- 
ready. When a child had read he was frequently permitted 
to go to the aid of someone in the other division who needed 
individual help. This was like play to both.and the results, 
as time went on, were gratifying. Sometimes those who had 
read were allowed to read silently in other books or to have 
little stories that had been mounted on cardboard with sylla- 
bicated words around the margin. When the better divi- 
sion had all read, they were sometimes given the supple- 
mentary books or allowed to read in suitable books brought 
from home. 

Then the teacher’s real work began. She called the better 
menbers of the poorer division to read that the time to the 
hearers might not seem so long, and so that they might not 
have to sit idly waiting with wandering attention, through the 
individual work that she must perforce do with some. These 
she allowed to do some kind of work connected with reading 
or to quietly, in very gentle whispers, help those who were 
worse off than themselves. 

At first the apparent lack of unity annoyed the girl greatly. 
It was not her ideal of a class recitation. If she had known 
the whole truth herself, she would have known that what she 
really desired was a class all of the same size, with hair of the 
same color and parted exactly in the middle, and all able to 
advance solidly in lockstep through the recitation. It was 
nothing like what she remembered of the classes in which 
she herself had been a small wide-eyed pupil not so many 
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years before, and nothing like the small, well-graded, over- 
taught classes in the model school. She sometimes pictured 
to herself the expression on the face of the Critic Teacher if 
she should stand in the doorway of this room, and feared 
to look, lest in some miraculous way it should come true. 

But as the days and weeks ran swiftly by into the past, 
the girl found that the children were all progressing in their 
different degrees, that mothers were telling her that Johnny 
or Jimmy or Aloysius were learning here in these good schools, 
what they never had in the towns from which they came, 
where the schools weren’t good, and that giggling, making 
faces, and other cherished amusements of childish humanity 
in schoo] time, were not nearly so frequent, and that gradu- 
ally she was beginning to tolerate the children when they ap- 
peared in their own proper person as individuals, instead of 
in lockstepping squads who must always be doing the same 
thing at the same time. 





Devices for Reading 


EDNA SUTHBRLAND 


HE most important work of the primary teacher is 
the teaching of reading and spelling. Children of 
the first grade are much more apt at numbers than 
letters. In order to acgomplish satisfactory results 

in reading the children must be kept alert. The chief 
difficulty is, of course, with the slow or backward children. 
Some of the work must be well planned schemes which will 
prove successful not only as a means of obtaining know- 
ledge, but as a rest exercise from the monotony of the 
regular reading lessons found in books or written on the 
board. There are many such schemes. Try some of the 
following and see what you think of them. 

Upon the backs of some half dozen or dozen children put 
the name of some animal, bird, or insect written in large 
letters; the children stand in front of the class facingit. Now 
the teacher with a pointer in her hand as a wand, conies 
quietly and stealthily along; she of course is the fairy who 
has power to change human beings into anything she pleases. 
With a wave of the wand she changes the children one after 
the other into another form. As they are changed the 
children turn their backs to the class, so the name can be 
seen by all and the children tell the changed child into what 
he has been turned. The transformed child now makes a 
noise like the animal he represents; these sounds can often 
be used as a phonetic lesson. 

Another device is to take one of the old and much loved 
Mother Goose rhymes and have the children learn the rhyme, 
then'write a reading lesson using the words in the rhyme; 
if the children fail to recognize a word in the reading lesson, 
they refer to the memory gem, find the puzzling word in the 
thyme and ‘their trouble is ended, and they go on with the 
reading. This method enables the children to read with- 
out being directly under the teacher’s eye. This kind of 
reading may. be used as busy work. 

In taking up new words, let the children close their eyes, 
and put their heads on their desks. The teacher tells them 
she is going to hide a word and when she is ready they must 
find it. Now with a piece of colored chalk the teacher writes 
a word on the board. She then calls ready and the children 
open their eyes and look for the word. Some child who has 
recognized the word is now called upon to tell the class 
what it is. 

By putting objects on a table such as a leaf, a book, a cup 
or a box, you can teach the children to become familiar with 
these words by writing them one at a time on the board and 
then call on the different, ones to bring to you the object 
the name of which you have just written. Or words may be 
written on separate pieces of paper and placed on the table 
and the children called upon to bring the word for which the 
teacher asks. The children are always interested to see if 
the acting child picks up the right or the wrong word or ob- 
ject. 

Written commands are also -very helpful. The teacher 
may write something like this—- Mary, bring to me your 
little red book! Without a word Mary brings the book. 
John, what did you see on your way to school to-day? John 
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without reading the sentence aloud answers the question. 
This holds the children’s attention, for they never know at 
what minute their name may appear on the boards. 

Memory sentences are also excellent. The children close 
their eyes again in this, and the teacher writes the sentence 
on the board. After the teacher counts three all the chil- 
dren open their eyes and read to themselves for a few seconds, 
then the sentence is covered or erased, the children now raise 
their hands if they know what has been written and the 
teacher calls for the sentence. This is a memory trainer 
and is good for the cultivation of expression. 

The tree of wisdom may be used with profit, Draw a 
tree on the board telling a story about the tree as you do it. 
Here is a (big apple tree). (All words found in parenthesis 
must be written in or by the tree.) Now high up in the apple 
tree I am going to put a (nest) (written not drawn). . Under 
the tree I see a (little girl) and coming along the road running 
toward the tree I see a (dog). Along comes a (boy), he 
climbs up into the tree, he has a (ball) in his hand and a 
(whistle) in his mouth. Thus the story may be made as 
long as desirable; it may then be repeated and when the 
teacher comes to the written words she pauses and the chil- 
dren read the words. 

A wheel is another means of introducing a little variety into 
the reading lessons. The wheel is drawn upon the board 
and words written therein. Then the teacher makes up 
oral sentences of the words contained in the wheel, and the 
reciting child points to the words as'she says them, 


A Disturber of the Peace 
M. E. F. 


Mark came to me heralded as having been a disturber of 
the peace during his year in kindergarten and as having an 
ambition to be the tough of his neighborhood, outside of 
school hours. The second day after he was promoted from 
kindergarten to my room (a glorious September day) Mark 
lived up — or down —to his reputation and played truant. 
I learned that he had spent the day riding about with a ven- 
dor of vegetables. This should have given me my cue, but it 
didn’t. A few days afterward, I told the children the story 
of Jim Key, the educated horse, and Mark was intensely in- 
terested in it. He talked, when the story was over, his eyes 
growing bigger and bigger and his voice rising higher and 
higher in his excitement as he told about the horses he 
knew and what they could do. 

So, after school, I took out my little printing press and 
printed the new sentences and words for the next day’s lesson 
on strips of oak tag. The next morning, at the first reading 
lesson, I let Mark play he was Jim Key. We spread out the 
strips of oak tag on the blackboard trays. Then the children 
and myself asked Mark (always calling him Jim) to find 
them and bring them to us. This he did, carrying them with 
one corner of the strip between his teeth. He was a horse, 
you see, and had no hands. And few were the mistakes’ he 
made, for his mind was intent upon his work, and his round 
freckled face was beaming. Mark was having the time of 
his life. Then a child would point at a sentence—“I am a 
dandelion,” and say — “Does that say, ‘ My seeds fly,’ Jim?” 
And Mark would soberly shake his head. He never forgot 
that he was a horse and could not talk. I let the children 
help me to train Jim Key in this way. When he nodded his 
head or found the word or sentence for which a child had 
asked, that child would rise from his place and pat Jim on 
the head. If he nodded for or brought the wrong word or 
sentence the child would say, “No, no, Jim!” and make him 
put it back in place and try again. 

Of course we varied this in many ways and Mark enjoyed 
every minute of his school days and ‘did not again play 
truant. When asked what song he’d like to sing he invari- 
ably chose that little one in the Alice Bentley Primer: 

og, jog, jog, jog, my old Dan is always ready, 
< tow 3 for. slow he is, but kind{and steady. 

Toward the end of ‘the semester, Mark’s family moved 
away and Mark went to a parochial school, and how much 
we all missed our little Jim Key! 
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A Lesson on Wool 


(With Blackbo.d Illustrations) 
Vins G. KNOWLES 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot, 
From the morn to the evening he strays; 

He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 

A shepherd’s life is quite different from yours and mine. 
He is very, very lonely, for his only companions are the vast 
number of sheep in his fold and his faithful dog. 

Sometimes he hears the distant horn of another shepherd 
and leads his flock in the direction of the sound. Then the 
two shepherds, though they may be entire strangers, greet one 
another with genuine pleasure and talk together 
like old friends. 

Occasionally a shepherd is gifted musically 
and whiles away the long hours with his flute 
or guitar. David was a very skillful harpist, 
and played beautiful melodies to which he sang 
his sacred psalms. 

In the twenty-third of these, called the Shep- 
herd Psalm, he pictures Christ as the great 
shepherd of us all, who will not suffer us to 
want, but who leads us through green pastures 
and beside still waters; and makes us feel 
secure even in the Valley of, the Shadow of 
Death, because of his presence. And far be- 
yond the power of any other shepherd, He re- 
stores ‘our souls, and promises us a dwelling 
place in the house of the Lord, forever. 

It is very pleasant to be a shepherd in Greece. 
The early morning air is cool and refreshing, 
while the sky and mountains reflect the glory of 
the sun. The shepherd lies on a rock playing 
his pipe, while his dog lies quietly beside him. 

But at noon it suddenly becomes very hot 
and the shepherd must drive his sheep slowly 
to a well, where they may drink the clear, cool 
water. Then he drives them to a little flat roof 
of brush, standing on short poles. Here the 
sheep may sleep while the shepherd rests under 
a smaller roof‘near by. 

Toward evening the air again grows cool 
and sheep and shepherd once more go forth in 
search of food. 

The keepers of the large sheep ranches in 
Texas, New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and Wyo- 
ming, who have from five hundred to three 
thousand sheep in one flock, do not live in such 
a quiet atmosphere of peace. Often these men 
become insane because of the piteous bleating 
of the lambs, added to the terrible loneliness. 

On one of these large ranches in Texas there 
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were two thousand sheep in one year. They ate“grass 
and cotton seed cakes during the summer months, and 
when winter came the shepherd fed them with roots, 
turnips, grain, and hay. 

They were strong and sturdy and could climb the 
hills easily. They did not complain of the cold either, 
for heavy fleece made them a fine, warm, winter coat. 

Soon the days began to grow warmer, flowers ap- 
peared on the earth, and the birds sang, “Spring is 
here! Take off your heavy coats, for summer is com- 
ing.” Then the sun shone so warm and bright that 
the poor sheep were very uncomfortable, and wished 
they could get rid of their fleece as the birds had sug- 
gested. 

One warm day in May, just as the sheep were 
wondering how they could possibly live through the 
summer, some men came with immense shears and 
cut off their wool. Oh! how strangely cool and 
pleasant they felt after the shearing! Now they could 
play in the sunshine all summer and be comfortable 
and happy. 

All of the sheep that were sheared were at least a 
year old. Some sheep gave only five pounds of wool; 
others yielded from five to fifteen pounds. Those 
sheep whose wool was long and coarse wore the heaviest 
coats. 

The sheep belonging to the Cotswold family carried a great 
many pounds of wool. The fleece of the Merino sheep was 
very fine. Merino wool costs go cents a pound, while wool 
from common sheep costs only 30 cents a pound. 

A sheep’s fleece holds a great deal of oil, just as our hair 
does. So, when the wool had been taken from these Texas 
sheep, it was hauled in carts to a mill, where it was washed in 
water to take out the oil. Then it was spread out to dry. 
When all the moisture had lett the fleece, it was sprinkled with 
olive oil which made it feel softer. 

The wool, though it had been washed, was full of burrs 
and sticks. But when it had passed through the carding 
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machines, rollers covered with fine, short teeth, these burrs 
and sticks had disappeared, and the long fibers of wool had 
been straightened so they could be more easily spun. 

The wool came out of the carding machines in large layers, 
called laps. It was perfectly clean, as it never had been 
before, and the large white sheets were a beautiful sight. 
I wonder if the sheep would have recognized their coats 
then. 

Some of this carded wool was used for filling comforters 
and quilts, for it makes a warmer and lighter filling than 
anything else. 

The rest of the wool was then spun or twisted into yarn 
by a large spinning machine. This twisted the yarn like a 
rope, or thread, making it strong, so that it would hold to- 
gether. 

Some of the yarn was rolled into skeins to be used for knit- 
ting mittens, hose, shawls, etc. A part of it was colored and 
the remainder was white. Yarn is often used for mending 
hose. 

But the greater part of the yarn was put into immense looms, 
where it was made into cloth in the same way that cotton 
threads are woven. 

In going through the loom the cloth became soiled. And 
just as we are washed, get dirty, and are washed again, so the 
yards of woolen cloth were washed a second time as white as 
snow. It is to this clean white wool that the Bible verse 
(Isaiah 1:18) refers: “Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be aswool.” 

Also Plsams 147:16: “He giveth snow like wool: He 
scattereth the hoar frost like ashes.” 

We all have noticed the fuzz on woolen cloth, This is 
accomplished by a process called “teasing.”” The cloth was 
run through a set of rollers covered with burrs or teasels of 
the teasel plant. The rough teasels pulled out tiny threads. 

The cloth then went through the fulling mill, which beat it 
up thick and firm. The surface was sheared so it would be 
smooth. It was brushed to make the nap run one way and 
to make it glossy. 

The cloth was ready now to be sold. It was cut into 
pieces thirty-five to forty yards in length. Each piece when 
wrapped upon a board was called a bolt. 

The manufacturers sold the material called albatross to 
a dry goods store in Greensburg. Some of the albatross was 
sold to a woman and made into a pretty white dress for her. 
She bought a few yards of it to make her six-year-old niece 


a spring coat. The little girl was very much surprised and 


delighted when her aunt told her that her dainty white coat 
had been given to her by some sheep on a Texas ranch. 

As methods of cotton manufacture have improved with 
time, so our ways of making woolen cloth have changed since 
earlier days. 
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Years ayo all the pro 
cesses of wool manufac- 
ture were often accom- 
plished in the same home 
where the sheep were 
raised. The farmer and 
his men sheared the 
sheep, washed the fleece, 
and spread it out-of- 
doors to dry. They 
carded the wool with 
small hand carders, hav- 
ing wooden backs cov- 
ered with steel wire 
teeth. Both carders in 
a pair were exactly alike. 
The person who held 
the wool held one card- 
er, covered with wool 
in one hand, while he 
combed the wool with 
the other carder. 

The result was two- 
fold: the fibres were 
straightened} and aid 
lengthwise, land the 
burrs, sticks, and other foreign substances were removed. 

When the wool had been thoroughly carded the women 
spun it into woolen thread, called yarn, using a large spinning 
wheel. As the yarn was spun it was wound upon a distaff. 
Much of this yard was used for knitting. The remainder 
of the yarn was woven into cloth, out of which were made 
underwear, dresses, suits, and coats. 

Sheep are raised in other lands than ours. Nearly every 
country in the world having a moderate climate has a good 
wool crop. 

The feet and limbs of the sheep are so cunningly made that 
they can walk as easily upon rocks and among hills as upon 
level ground. So very often large flocks of sheep have their 
homes on the slopes of high, rough mountains, where they 
never seem to tire of climbing. 

In the cold winter months when we must endure the “icy 


fang and churlish chiding of the Winter’s wind,” it is neces-’ 


sary that we have a warm protection; and since prehistoric 
ages this need has been supplied by the faithful, patient sheep. 


Lazy sheep, pray tell me why 

In the grassy fields you lie, 
Eating grass and daisies white 
From the morning till the night? 
Everything can something do, 
But what kind of use are you? 


Nay, my little master, nay, 

Do not serve me, so I pray; 
Don’t you see the wool that grows 
On my back to make you clothes? 
Cold, oh very cold you’d be, 

If I did not give it thee. 


Sure it seems a pleasant thing 

To nip the daisies in the spring, 
But many chilly nights I pass 
Upon the cold and dewy grass, 
Or pick a scanty dinner where 
All the common’s brown and bare. 


Then the farmer comes at last, 
When the merry spring is past, 
And cuts my wooly coat away, 
To warm you in the winter’s day; 
Little master, this is why 

In the grassy fields I lie. 





Isn’t It Worth a Penny? 


Teachers can make no mistake in sending their name and 
address to F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colorado, for the thir- 
teenth annual announcement of the Colorado Chautauqua 
and Summer School. It’s Free. Address 


F. A. Boccrss, Secretary 
2037 Walnut Street, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Games for the School-yard III 


Mary A. 


e 
. ED ROVER,” is one of the running games in which 
the children all run in the same direction and so 
avoid the danger of a collision; in this a line of 
children stand at one of the goals and the catcher 
calls: 
Red Rover, red Rover, 
Let Susie come over. 


(Calling the name of a real child.) Then Susie starts to run 
across, making a wide detour to avoid being caught, and 
while the catcher’s attention is thus diverted all the others 
run across to the opposite goal. “Black Jack and Black 
Tom,” is somewhat similar; when the leader calls ‘‘ Black 
Jack,” all must stand perfectly still, but the call ‘‘ Black Tom” 
is a signal for all to run. The fun consists in calling ‘ Black 
Jack” two or three times, for if anyone starts at this signal 
he must come out and join the catchers. In ‘ Boston Tag”’ 
the two goals should be as far apart as the limits of the school 
yard will permit. The leader, after walking some distance 
away from the line of waiting children, stands still with back 
toward them, counts ten aloud, and then looks quickly around. 
While the counting is progressing all run forward as far as 
possible and then stand still. If the leader sees anyone mov- 
ing after he has counted ten he sends that one back to begin 
over again. He then counts another ten in the same way. 
The child who first reaches the opposite goal becomes the 
leader next time. 

John Says” is a popular variation of the old game, “Simon 
Says Thumbs Up.” In this the leader suggests all kinds of 
motions, and if John says so the children are to make the 
motion, but not otherwise. For instance, the leader may 
say: “John says, clap your hands; John says, pull your 
hair; John says, cry; John says, run across the yard and 
back; John says, jump. Stop! If anybody stops when 
John does not give the command, he must pay a forfeit or 
go out of the game. 

Boys like to play with their caps. One form of “Hop 
Scotch” is played by jumping over caps instead of chalk 
marks. In ‘Moonlight Creep” one boy closes his eyes 
and places his feet far apart. The other boys, standjng 
behind him, throw their caps between his feet and as far in 
front of him as they can. When all the caps are ready some- 
one calls, “‘Moonlight creep!” The boy, still with closed 
eyes, creeps forward until he finds a cap, which he tries to 
identify by the feeling and to name the owner. If he fails 
all the boys hit him with their caps, but if he succeeds, all 
but the owner of the cap, who closes his eyes the next time. 
“Egg in the Cap” requires a ball as well as a row of upturned 
caps. One boy rolls the ball into a cap, then quickly pick- 
ing up the ball he throws it at the owner of the cap. If he 
hits him that counts “‘one egg” for the owner; if not it is 
“one egg” for the thrower. A pebble is put into the proper 
cap’ for a counter, and when any boy has three eggs he is 
obliged to go through a “‘hot oven” formed by a double line 
of the other players standing ready to hit him with their 
caps. 

There are many good games which require some equip- 
ment, such as balls, bean-bags, ropes, etc. Some schools 
own these things; in others no doubt the pupils would bring 
them from home if requested. A basket-ball is useful in 
any school; when this is unobtainable a soft rubber ball 
which costs about ten cents may be used instead. Almost 
any girl will furnish a few bean-bags, or they may be made 
in sewing-class as a lesson in overhanding. Some boy who 
is handy with tools may volunteer to make a bean-bag board. 
When finished this should stand about three feet high and be 
at least two feet wide, with a square ten-inch hole cut in the 
middle. There should be two legs fastened to the upper back 
corners by means of hinges. If boards 12” wide are used one 
half of the square opening may be cut in each board before 
they are cleated together. In playing, the children try to 
toss the bean-bags through the opening. If such a board 
cannot be obtained the game may be played by throwing the 
bags into a waste basket from a stated distance. Some child 


keeps the score, counting one for each successful throw. 


STILLMAN 


A hoop with a bell suspended in it will be found useful 
for indoor recesses on rainy days. It may be hung high in 
a doorway, and the pupils allowed to take turns in trying to 
hit the bell with a bean-bag; a bag through the hoop counts 
five, while one which hits the bell counts ten. 

One of the simplest of bean-bag games is a race between 
two lines of players. A bean-bag is passed down the line and 
back again without skipping a single player, and the line 
which first accomplishes this wins the race. In another game 
the teacher tosses a bean-bag to each member of the class 
in turn. If one fails to catch it, he goes to the foot of the 
class, and if the teacher fails the head pupil becomes teacher. 
In Circle Bean-bag a circle of players is formed with a catcher 
in the center. The children throw the bean-bag across to 
someone opposite while the catcher tries to intercept “it. 
If he succeeds in doing so the one who threw the bean-bag last 
must take his place. 

The bounding and catching of a rubber ball is good exer- 
cise, and the old nursery rhyme of ‘One, two, buckle my 
shoe,” makes a good rhythm for it. When a number of 
children have rubber balls they may try bouncing them to- 
gether. Jack-stones played with rubber balls are popular 
with the girls. ‘Dodge Ball” is played by a circle of chil- 
dren with a few inside the ring. A player rolls the ball from 
the circle, trying to hit one of the children who is inside, but 
that child tries to avoid being touched by the ball by jump- 
ing over it. If hit he must go out of the ring. In “‘Straddle 
Ball” one player with the ball is inside the circle, and all the 
others stand in stride position, toes touching the toes of near- 
est neighbors. The ball-keeper then tries to roll the ball 
between the feet of some player, but that player tries to stop 
it with his hands and roll it back. If he fails to do so he must 
become ball-keeper. 

A rope is needed for “Contrary.” A circle of players is 
formed with their hands upon the rope. The leader, standing 
inside says, “‘When I say, ‘Let go,’ hold on! and when I say 
‘Hold on,’ let go! If anyone does as he is told, instead of the 
contrary motion, he has to pay a forfeit. A key may be 
slipped on to the rope for “‘ Hunt the Key.’’ It is then passed 
from hand to hand, while one player hunts for it. A ring is 
sometimes used in the same way while this verse is chanted: 

Round and round this ring shall wander, 
Till it finds its rightful owner, 

It is bright, it is fair, 

It shall wander everywhere. 

“Setting the Table” is a doggerel for keeping time in 

jumping the rope: 
My mother sets the table, 
She puts on as she is able, 
Rats, cats, ginger s 
Salt, vinegar, meneel, cayenne pepper! 


Jumping the rope very fast is called “Jumping Pepper.” 
Another rhyme determines which child shall jump next: 
Early in the morning, olgnt o’clock, 
In comes the postman, knocking at my door, 
I go out and Susie comes in, 
One, two, three, four. 


In “Double Dutch” two ropes are used, and turned in 
opposite directions; this requires expert turners as well as 
jumpers. Still another jumping rhyme suggests something 
to do while jumping: 

Lady, lady, turn around, 
Lady, lady, touch the ground, 
Lady, lady, take off your hat, 
Lady, lady, put it back; 
Lady, lady, touch your shoe, 
Lady, lady, that will do. 

There are any number of ways for counting out to see who 
shall begin a game. One of the quickest is: 

Red, white, and blue 
All out but you. 

Another way is for the leader to pretend to be counting out 
and to let his choice fall on the first child who fnoves’ or 
speaks. “My mother says I shan’t be it’ is effectual, bat 
unpoetic. For real poetry, what can excel this: 
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Inty, minty, tippety fig, 
Delia, dolia, dominig, 
Usha, busha, dominusha, 
Hom, pom, tush! 


Or this one with a little more sense: 
Two, four, six, eight, 
Mary at the cottage gate, 
Eating cherries off the plate, 
Two, four, six, eight. 
She went in and I went out, 
And that’s the way to count me out! 


It really makes little difference what the rhyme is or what 
the game is; children when given an opportunity are sure 
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to play and have fun, especially if there is a chance for activity 


and noise. 


In all the land by field and town, 

The boys and girls go up and down. 
In all the land the girls and boys 
Where e’er they go they make a noise. 
They thread the needle in the ring, 
They play at tea and visiting; 

Or woman poor from Sandyland 
Whose talk is hard to understand. 
They play at cricket, tops, and games, 
With balls that carry various names; 
And it is always half their joys 

In all their play to make a noise! 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


The Farmer and the Apple 
Tree 


ANNIE CHASE 


(Farmer comes in with axe on shoulder.) 

Farmer (gruffly) Vl cut down this tree; I want it for 
wood; it is in my way, too, when I go in at the gate; 1 will 
cut it down. (Raises axe.) 

Tree Oh, Farmer, pray do not cut me down. 

Farmer Why not? Your fruit is sour and puckery, and 
I want your wood to burn upon my hearth. 

Tree But the squirrels love my fruit, and the birds — 
come, squirrels, come, birds, do come and help me! (The 
birds come in.) 

Birds Farmer, kind Farmer, pray do not cut down our 
tree. We can make a nest in its thick branches. 

Winter Birds And she keeps fruit for us and feeds us in 
winter when there is not a bit of food in all the snowy fields; 
squirrels, do come and help our tree! 

(The squirrels come tn.) 

Squirrels Oh, Farmer, Farmer, do not cut down our 
tree; in her hands she holds food for us, in her bosom she 
makes a shelter for us; Katydids, do come and help our tree. 

(Katydids come in.) 

Katydids Ob Farmer, Farmer do not cut down our tree! 
On her shoulder we sit and sing to summer. Come, Bees, 
come and help our tree. 

(Enter Bees.) 

Bees What is all this fuss about? We are in a hurry. 
Come, come, Farmer, what are you about? 

Farmer 1am going to cut down thistree. (Raises axe.) 

(Birds, squirrels, Katydids, all kneel.) 

All Oh! Farmer, Farmer, think now long it took this 
tree to grow; think how lost we shall all be without it. 

Farmer Pooh! nonsense! I shall cut this tree. 

Old Bee Do not be foolish, birds and katydids and squir- 
rels. It is the farmer’s tree. 

Farmer (putting down axe and turning to Bee) True, true, 
my good fellow, you have good sense, Mr. Bee. 

Old Bee (winking at the birds) Of course it is your tree; 
you made it, did you not? 

Farmer (scratching head) N-n-n-o. I did not make it. 

Old Bee You made the sunshine for it, 1 suppose. 

Farmer N-n-n-n-o. I did not make the sunshine. 

Old Bee You made the soil for it, I suppose. 

Farmer N-n-n-o. I did not make the soil for it. 

Old Bee You kept the insects from eating its leaves, I 
suppose. 

Birds Indeed, he did not! we did that for the tree! 

Old Bee You sat in the shade of it then, I suppose. 

Farmer 1am going to cut down this tree. I cannot stand 
talking here all day. (Looks to see if his axe is sharp.) 

Old Bee Well, Mr. Farmer, I am in a hurry too, but if 
I were going to cut that tree I would first come around to this 
side of her. 

(Old Bee leads Farmer round to where tree holds a box of 
sweets.) 

Farmer Oho! what is in that box? 

Old Bee Why do you ask me? Look in it and find out 
for yourself. 


(Farmer peeps in at the box and takes out a piece oj candy; 
tastes it.) 

Farmer Honey! honey! honey! Whoever thought of 
finding honey in that old hollow tree? (Sits down and eats 
as fast as he can, Birds, katydids, bees, and squirrels, dance 
softly behind him to show joy. 

Stone (coming slyly out of a corner and taking up axe) Vl 
sharpen his old axe for him. Oh! I'll sharpen it. 

Farmer (still eating) This is the best honey I ever tasted. 

Bees We put it there, Mr. Farmer. 

Farmer You did? Put some more there, will you? 

Old Bee But you are going to cut the tree down, Mr. 
Farmer. 

Farmer (still eating) Not to-day, the birds want it. 

Old Bee To-morrow then. 

Farmer Not to-morrow, the squirrels want it. 

Old Bee Next day then. 

Farmer Not next day, the katydids want it. 

Old Bee Next week then. 

Farmer (still eating) Not next week, you bees may want 
it to put honey in. 

(Bees all rush at the Farmer buzzing) 

Bees Out with you! Away with you! Away with youl! 
Let our honey alone! You care nothing for the birds, the 
squirrels, the katydids, the tree, nor us; all you care for is 
yourself. Buzz! buzz! buzz! 

(Farmer drops box of sweets and runs for dear life; bees, 
birds, squirrels, and katydids all run after and clap hands.) 





The Three Goats 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


HE story of the three goats every one of whose names 

was Bruse is a general favorite with little children, 

There is something apparently so irresistibly funny 

in the ancient look of wisdom on a goat’s face. But 
perhaps not all of us know the story. Let me tell it, 

Once upon a time, there were three goats everyone of whom 
was named Bruse. There was the Little Goat Bruse, and 
the Big Goat Bruse, and the Great Big Goat Bruse, and they 
all lived together on the side of a mountain. Now Little 
Bruse and Big Bruse and Great Big Bruse used to do nothing 
all day long but jump about from rock to rock and munch the 
green grass. Just munch and munch and munch and munch 
all day long. Well, they munched and nibbled and nibbled 
and munched so much that after a while there was hardly 
any grass left to munch. But over on another mountain, 
way across a bridge, they could see grass, oh, so green and 
fresh! But you must know, my dears, that underneath that 
bridge was a waterfall and in that waterfall there lived a Troll! 
Now a Troll is a big, bad fairy with eyes as big as frying-pans 
and a nose as long as a broom-stick and he’s always waiting 
to “mischief” somebody. But, oh, deary me! that grass did 
look so juicy and green that at last Little Goat Bruse said, 
“T’m going over to the other mountain to get my breakfast.” 

“All right,” said the others, “‘you’re little, so you can’t eat 
very fast. We'll come along later.” So Little Goat Bruse 
went along till he came to the bridge. Trip-trip, trip-trip, 
rip-trip went his little feet over the planks. 
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“‘Who’s that going trip-tripping over my bridge?” said the 
Troll in a terrible voice. 

“I’m only the Little Goat Bruse. I’m going over to the 
other mountain to eat some grass and grow fat,” said the Little 
Goat in a very thin voice. 

“No, you’re not,” said the Troll, “for I’m going to eat 
you up.” 

“Oh, don’t eat me,” said Little Bruse. ‘I’m so little 
you could hardly taste me. Wait till Big Goat Bruse comes. 
He’s ever so much fatter than I am.” 

“All right,” said the Troll; ‘‘I’ll wait.” 

Pretty soon along comes Big Goat Bruse. When he reaches 
the bridge it goes trip-trap, trip-trap, trip-trap. ‘‘Who’s 
that going trip-trapping over my bridge?” said the Troll. 

“Tt’s only the Big Goat Bruse. I’m going over to the other 
mountain to eat some grass and grow fat,” said the Big Goat 
making his voice sound smaller than it really avas. 

“No, you’re not,’ shouted the Troll, “for I’m going to 
eat you up.” 

“Oh, don’t eat me,” said Big Goat. “Wait till Great 
Big Goat Bruse comes. He’s ever so much bigger than I.” 

“All right,” said the Troll. ‘Go along.” Pretty soon 
along comes Great Big Goat Bruse, trop-trop, trop-trop, 
trop-trop over the bridge. 

“Who's that trop-tropping over my bridge?” shouted the 
Troll in a terrible voice. 

“I’m the Great Big Goat Bruse,’”’ shouted the Goat, “‘and 
I’m going over to the other mountain to eat up all your green 

Trass.”’ 

. “No, you’re not,” screamed the Troll, ‘‘for I’m going to 
eat you up this minute,” and making a terrible noise he 
rushed to the side of the waterfall. 

“Come on,” yelled the Goat. “TI’ll give you a taste of 
my two spears,” and with that he tossed the Troll way up 
over his head so high that he never came down any more. 
So the Three Goats lived happily on the other mountain 
and ate the green grass three times a day, and oftener if they 
liked, for the rest of their lives. 

The story told, the clamorous cry of “‘Let’s play it” arises. 
Then comes the quick comprehensive glance round the 
room for stage properties. ‘‘The number table will make 
a dandy bridge,” says one. “Yes, and the ‘patrol’ can lie 
down under it in the waterfall,” says another to whom Troll 
had simply meant an abbreviation of ‘patrol.’ The back of 
the room is chosen for the mountain where the goats live. 
The front of the room beyond the bridge is the delectable 
‘other mountain’ where the grass is always so temptingly 
green and fresh. The children instinctively feel that big, 
fat John McKenzie ought to be the Great Big Goat Bruse 
— they know that his feet will go trop-trop over the bridge 
because he walks that way always. So John bears away 
the prize with no opposition. - Not so the role of Big Goat 
Bruse, however. He is just Plain Big, not Great Big, so ever 
so many boys feel qualified for this part. At last a middle- 
sized boy is chosen, and then for the Little Wee Goat. We 
have a tiny little sweet-faced boy with a lame back and when 
his little hand is raised, they shout, ‘‘ Let Ernest be the Little 
Goat Bruse,” and it is so. Then such a straightening of 
backs and such a frantic waving of hands — evidently the 
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“patrol” is a very popular role. At last even he, the Terrible 
One, in the form of sturdy John Dickson, takes his place 
under the bridge and the Play begins. 

The Three Goats are discovered on the mountain-side 
at the back of the room. “Most all the grass is gone here,” 
says Great Big Goat Bruse. 

“Yes, but just look at it over on the other mountain (way- 
ing his hand toward the front of the room); ain’t it nice and 
green?” says Big Goat Bruse. “Let’s go over there and 
get our breakfast.” 

“T’m going now,” says Little Goat Bruse. 
afraid of that ‘patrol.’” 

“All right. You’re little; you can’t eat very fast. We'll 
come over pretty soon,’ says Great Big Goat Bruse. So 
Little Goat Bruse trots daintily along till he comes to the 
bridge. Trip-trip, trip-trip, trip-trip, his little feet play on 
the planks, 

“‘Who’s that going trip-trip over my bridge?’ shouts the 
Troll. 

“I’m only the Little Goat Bruse. I’m going over to the 
other mountain to get some nice green grass to make me fat,” 
says Little Goat Bruse. 

“‘No, you’re not,” says the Troll, “for I’m going to eat 
you up.” 

“Oh, don’t eat me,” says the Little Goat. 
be a taste. Wait till Big Goat Bruse comes. 
bigger’n I.” 

“‘Go along,” says the Troll. “T’ll wait.” 

Along comes Big Goat Bruse. ‘Trip-trap, trip-trap,” say 
the planks as he goes over the bridge. 

“‘Who’s that going trip-trap over my bridge?” says the 
Troll. 

“T’m only the Big Goat Bruse. I’m going over to the other 
mountain for my breakfast,” says he. 

“‘No, you’re not,” says the Troll, “for I’m going to eat you 
up.” 

“Please don’t eat me,” says Big Goat. “Wait till Great 
Big Goat Bruse comes. He’s a lot fatter than I.” 

“All right,” says the Troll. ‘“‘Go along.” 

And now the moment for which the audience has been 
eagerly waiting has at least arrived. The redoubtable John 
with his clumpy shoes goes trop-trop, trop-trop over the 
bridge in a manner calculated to rouse the ire of the most 
lamb-like troll that ever lived even in the gentlest of water- 
falls. ‘Hey there,” he shouts, ‘“who’s that going tromping 
over my bridge with them big feet of yours?” 

“T’m the Great Big Fat Goat Bruse — that’s who I am, 
and I’m going over to the other mountain to eat up all your 
green grass — every bit,’”’ says Great Big Goat Bruse. 

“No, you’re not,” screams the Troll, ‘for I’m going to 
gobble you up this minute.” 

“Come on, then. See how my spears ’Il taste,” says the 
Goat, raising his hands to his forehead with fingers pointing 
upward in extremely horn-like fashion. Up lumbers the 
Troll from his cramped position under the bridge and rushes 
with a roar for the Goat. The latter lowers his head, raises 
it goat-fashion and the Troll tumbles into the middle distance 
amid the clamorous applause of the audience and 

The Play is over. 


“T’m_ not 


“T wouldn’t 
He’s ever so 
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Seat Work and Sense Training 
April 


CHRISTIANA S. Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 


First WEEK 
Seat Work 

Write the words of the lesson in different places upon the 
board, Pupils arrange in the order of reading lesson. 

Pupils look through newspapers at home for familiar 
words, cut out and bring to school. Paste in little books 
of their own making. 

Fold a desk. Make objects found in school-room, 


Sense Training — Hearing 


Pupils detect sounds made by rapping on different objects 
Require all answers to be given in sentences. 


Game 


Pupils act some of the Mother Goose rhymes or Steven- 
son’s poems. Pupils recite the rhyme or poem represented. 


Language 

Oral and written lesson on “The School.” 

Where is the school ? 

What is it called ? 

Where is your room ? 

How many windows? 

How many doors? 

How many desks? 

The teacher’s name. 

The grade of the class? 

Go over this work orally, then work out a written lesson 
with the class. 


Device for word or sound drill 


Draw several lanterns on the board, 
Teacher How many will try to light these lanterns? 
What little word will light the first ? 


Verse 


A little work, and a little play, 

And hours of quiet sleep, 

A cheerful heart, and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned, and things in place — 

Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 








SECOND WEEK 
Seat Work 


Fold letter box, mail bag. 

Draw or cut mail wagon. Fold envelopes, 

Teach how to direct the envelopes, 

Write a few short sentences and place in envelopes to be 
carried home. 


Sense Training and Language 


Draw a few simple pictures. Pupils observe. Erase, 
Pupils tell what was drawn — which first — which last. 


Game 


Select a child for the postman, Distribute several of the 
perception cards to each pupil. These cards may be mailed 
by repeating the words correctly. 

This game will assist in sorting the cards if the teacher 
calls for the words in the order in which they are arranged. 


Language 
Oral and written work, 
What is your name? 
How old are you? 
What do you like to play? 
What do you like to study? 
What would you like to be, when you grow up? 


Songs: “The Postman.” Book I. eee | Smith Music 


Course. 
“The Post.” Book II. Eleanor Smith Music Course. 
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THIRD WEEK 
Seat Work 


Fold from memory any forms which have been previously 


dictated. 


Envelopes containing colored paper cut into any desired 


form. 
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Each envelope must contain six or seven tints and shades 
of the standard colors. 

Pupil selects tints or shades of one color and arrange 
from light to dark, or place all of one color together. Make 
with letter lists containing names of ten birds, ten trees. 


Sense Training — Hearing 


Rap on the floor with a pointer a given number of times. 
Pupils write the number of times on their papers, Rap 
again either at regular or irregular intervals. Call upon a 
pupil to reproduce what he heard. 


Language 


A drill on Christian names. 

What is your name? 

What is your first name? 

How did you get it? 

We call it a Christian or given name. 

Tell me your sister’s Christian name ? 

Tell me your brother’s Christian name? 

Tell me your mother’s Christian name ? 
_ Tell me your father’s Christian name ? 

Teacher must write several familiar names and ask them 
to select the Christian names. Find the Christian names 
in the reader, Tell the meaning of a Christian, 


Device 


Name pupils for the nouns in the reading lesson. When- 
ever the name is mentioned the owner must stand — this 
helps to keep the place in the reading. 


FourtH WEEK 
Seat Work 


Select some interesting word, as “‘flag.” Pupils write a 
few original sentences. 

Write all words in lesson containing more than three 
letters. 

Give each pupil a different number. Require them to 
write out the combinations for that number. 


Language 


The Family or Surname. Proceed as for Christian name. 


Device for word and sound drill 


Write lists upon the board. Pupils look for words con- 
taining a certain sound. Give only a few moments for it. 
Erase — require pupils to recite or write the words they have 
found. 


Memory Gem 
The world’s a very happy place, 
Where every child should dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face 
And never sulk for anything. 


/ 





For Memorizing and for Copying 


Mauve M. GRANT 


At the beginning of a new month, place the following upon 
the blackboard. You will be surprised to see how it will 
interest the children and how soon they will commit it to 
memory. 


APRIL 


Attend always to your duty. 

Practice makes perfect. 

Retain peace, purity and well-being. 
_ “Into each life some rain must fall,” 

Live for the things worth while. 


The explanation of these sentences makes the basis of 
several splendid language lessons. 
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Seat Work Involving Phonic 
Drills 


MaupeE M, GRANT 


N order to impress the sound of a letter upon the child’s 
mind, and at the same time to have him recognize the 
form of the letter, one must appeal to his interest, and 
what quicker or more delightful method than to asso- 

ciate the sounds of the letters with some sound familiar 
to the child by actual hearing, by pictures, or by himself 
experiencing the sound ? 

The letters, large and small, printed and script, should be 
introduced, together with their sounds, a few at a time. 

Take, for instance, a short as in the word “cat.” A pic- 
ture of lambs mounted on cardboard, or drawn in outline 
upon the blackboard (the blackboard drawing will really 
please the child more as he will try to copy it) and associating 
the picture with the sound, @ short becomes the “sound the 
lambs make.” 

A row of little lambs all marked “4, 4, 4, 4,” is good seat 
work after the drill on the sound. 

All the vowels (and many of the consonants) can be sung 
to the notes of the scale, and ladders may be drawn having 
on each round a letter, large or small. 

Squares of paper may be folded like a window with panes 
of glass, and the vowels put in each pane. 

A basket may be drawn holding apples, each apple marked 
with a vowel. 

The breve, or symbol for the short sound of a vowel, should 
be taught the children, and a pretty little seat exercise for 
this is to have the children cut a curving hammock (repre- 
senting the breve) between two posts, and then upon the 
hammock to write or print with pencil and colored crayons 
the short vowels, all marked with the breve. 

When the long vowels have been taught and given in drills, 
let the children cut oblongs of paper, white or colored, and 
make “Long Vowel” booklets with straight edges, like the 
“macron caps” that the long vowels wear. In these little 
books, let the children neatly write or print the long vowels 
and their marks. 

A picture of a baby recalls the sound of “b.” A large 
top drawn on the board illustrates the sound of “‘m” (the 
hum of the top). 

Any boy who has ever heard a dove or pigeon, knows that 
the sound they make is exactly like that of the letter “d,” 
so we let the doves represent the “d”’ sound. 

The illustrations of all these sounds I am giving can be 
used after the sound drills by having the child when in his 
seat reproduce them by paper cutting or by drawing pictures; 
all his efforts tending to illustrate the sound and fix it upon 
his mind. I must repeat that /oo many of the sounds must 
not be taught at one time, and they must be drilled upon and 
reviewed, otherwise the child becomes confused and all the 
drill and illustrative work is worse than useless. 

I will give some of the picture study work with which I 
illustrate the phonics. 

C (hard) k, and g are illustrated by a fish. We call “k’’ 
the ‘“‘fishbone letter” and the sound of these three letters is 
a choking sound as if a fishbone had stuck in some small 
person’s throat. 

“HH” is represented by an animal tired out with long run- 
ning, and the “‘h, h, h,” is the panting sound. 

““G” is given as the sound made by the frog in his reedy 
home in the marsh. 

“‘F”’ is shown as the sound made by the cross cat. 

“L” is on the picture of a bell denoting the liquid “1” 
of the bell sound. 

The sound of “p” is the energetic puff of the steamboat. 
(An excellent subject for paper cutting.) 

“R” is the growl of the cross dog. “Ch” is the sound 
made by the locomotive. (This also is a good drawing or 
cutting exercise.) Long “i” may be illustrated by the pic- 
ture of an eye, ‘“S” is the hiss of the snake. ‘“Sh’’ is the 
abbreviation of the word “Hush” (a hand with upraised 
finger). 

“T” is the tick of a watch and “th” the sound made by 
angry geese. 
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‘““V? is the sound the beetle makes, and “‘w”’ is the sound 
of the wind. 

“Wh” is represented by a boy blowing out a candle-light. 

““Y is the sound made by the Pilgrim mother’s spinning 
wheel, and “‘z” the buzz of the bee. 

“Au” and “aw” may be pictured as the sounds made by 
the crows flying over a cornfield. ‘‘Oo” (short) is the sound 
made by a crowing cock. ; 

When having the children (for seatwork) illustrate these 
sounds by drawing or cutting, always insist upon their label- 
ling their work with the letter or sound represented, for it 
is thus that the ideas and the sounds are correlated. 

The above are a few of the most common and important 
sounds to be taught in the first primary and in like manner 
can other sounds be illustrated. I am indebted to the Pol- 
lard Synthetic Manual for the “stories” of many of these 
sounds. 
































Book Covers 


N our primary grades, this year, we have spent some 
| time designing and making book-covers. Four covers 
from each child and good enough to exhibit, for, at the 
close of the semester each teacher was invited to come 

to an exhibition and bring her specimens. 

It was an exhibition well worth attending and the book- 
covers were works of art. There were ‘“‘nature books,” 
which contained the sketches of flowers, grasses, and animal 
life made in the drawing class; “writing books,” which con- 
tained some of the best writing papers of the year; ‘“‘note- 
books,” which showed carefully mounted pictures and de- 
scriptions of them; and many other kinds of books. 

The paper used was mostly “bogus paper,” a heavy paper 
used in wrapping up packages, which is very inexpensive 
as well as artistic. Others were made of cardboard, gray, 
black, and red. Some were painted with black, some with 
white ink, others had letters and pictures cut out of paper 
and pasted on the cover. Most of them were tied with raffia, 
natural color, or a color that harmonized with the decoration. 


Some of the simplest designs were like these, made with 
brush strokes: 






































The pupils will place the designs in the borders very easily 
by beginning with the one in the centre, then the one in the 
middle of the right space, then in the left hand space, etc. 

Similar borders may be applied vertically. _ 
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Another easy way is to pass small card- 
beard circles, squares, and triangles, which 








may be traced around and cut out of white 
paper to make these. 

The covers for the nature books were 
especially artistic. Such drawings as those 
here illustrated were used. 

They were painted in ink on white or 
tinted paper, then mounted on black or gray 
before placing on the cover. The double 
mounting was very effective. 

Some had for decoration a bit of color 
work or a landscape which had been well 


























done earlier in the year. 
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Drawing for the Primary 


Teacher VIII 


C. EDWARD NEWELL 
Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


HE illustrations this month furnish plenty of figures 
with which to finish the pictures and illustrations 


of the “Pied Piper,’’ ‘The Old Woman Who Lived 

in a Shoe,” or any of the other stories in which 
most of the characters are children. (See pages 210 and 
211.) 

If the figures of the children are used in the sand garden 
there will surely be enough attitudes furnished by the figures 
in this issue together with those that have appeared in previous 
numbers. 

The figure of the “Pied Piper” himself is drawn with the 
face turned to one side so that his features are concealed by 
his hood. This is done to make the figure easier for the chil- 
dren to trace, copy, or cut freehand. Color the hood brown, 
the hands orange, the pipe yellow, the trunks brown, the 
tights green, and the shoes brown. : 

Figures of rats have been given in previous illustrations. 
If the figure of the “Pied Piper” is traced or drawn from a 
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pattern, have all the rats cut freehand. One day the sand 
garden may represent the “‘ Pied Piper’’ with all the rats fol- 
lowing him and another day, when the class have enough 
figures of children ready, these may be substituted for the 
rats. 

The children should cut two shoes, freehand, like the one 
in the illustrations. Color the shoe brown or black and the 
buckle yellow or orange. Color the shoe on both sides. 
Now construct a box such as the first half of the sled pop- 
corn box given in the December number. Paste the two 
shoes against the two long sides of the box so it will be sup- 
ported by the paper shoes with the bottom of the box coming 
just above the arch of the sole. The dotted lines suggest 
the placing for the box. A figure of the “old woman” and 
figures of some of the children may be stood inside this box. 
Figures of other children may be cut and placed about the 
shoe as if playing there. Do not forget to cut a paper switch 
and place it in the “old woman’s” hand. 

A better piece of construction work would be to review 
the construction of the house given in a previous issue. Con- 
struct such a house and place it between two papers or thin 
cardboard shoes or behind one shoe with the roof showing 
above the top of the shoe. In this case the “old woman” 
might be placed near the house as if trying to coax or drive 
the children into it. 











April 
LILLIAN B. KELLOGG 
The chickens are cackling with happy delight, 
The birds are all singing so gay, 


For April is here with a sun warm and bright, 
Old Winter is going away. 


The snow drifts have melted, the ground’s bare at last, 
The river from ice is now free; 

No more do we feel the North wind’s cold blast, 
There are ‘‘ pussies” again on the tree. 


All day the birds sing as they’re working so fast, 
They’re as happy as happy can be, 

They’re building their homes all the summer to last, 
In the grass or high up on a tree. 


Yes, April is here with her smiles and her frowns, 
With her scoldings and bursts of tears; 

But soon she will deck all the trees in new gowns, 
Just as gay as in all bygone years. 





Number Lessons 
Kate K. .O’NEILL 
First Grade 
Cae by twos without looking at the ring. Also 


call the twos the even numbers. Write these numbers 

on the board. First child beginning with 0; second 

with 10; next with 20; until all to 100 are on the 
board. After several days’ drill, give for seat work, having 
the 0, 10, 20, etc., in sight. When they can write them in 
this way, erase the helpers and write from the ring; later 
write from memory. 

Count the odd numbers, using the ring. 

Try writing by tens beginning with 1, 2, 3, etc. Always 
put the first number where the children can see, so there will 
be no doubt in their minds as to what you want them to do. 

Give 5 + 4and 6 + 4 with the reverse and 15 + 4,14 + 5, 
16 + 4, 14 + 6, and all the addition combinations to ten 
are learned. Add these to your cards. 

Begin writing the work thoroughly known, without the 
answers, before the class. Give not only tables, but ex- 


amples. For class work have such examples, as: 
24 52 216 
61 14. 431 


— 
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on the board. Send the children, one at a time, to the board 
to work aloud. Then have.all the numbers read. Erase 
the answers and have the same examples worked at the seats. 
Be sure you have enough examples so the children will not 
remember the answers, or else quietly change a few figures. 

For another drill send several children to the vite and 
dictate examples; have one child add, the others write the 
answer; still another child read the answer. This gives 
drill in writing, reading, and adding without anyone copying 
from his neighbor. 

Count back from ro. Show the children that counting 

back is the same as taking one away, and teach the sub- 
traction of table of one as far as ten. Have them write this 
table and 3 — 2, 4 — 2,5 — 2,4— 3,5 — 3, and 5 — 4 
many times with the answers before them. Make cards for 
oral drill, but do not mix these with the addition cards. Give 
all the subtractions to ten with objects, but no tables, simply 
for language, and to teach them to work rapidly from dicta- 
tion. 
Cut paper pies, apples, oranges, etc., to review 4, 4, and 4 
of 1. It is a very easy matter to also show the children 
&, % +, $, }, and ;'5, at this time and make them understand. 
Teach them to read and write these fractions and to call 
them fractions. 

Teach the Liquid Measure table, using the gallon, quart, 
and pint measure. Use water for measuring, calling it any 
liquid the children suggest. 

Remember to keep drilling on everything that has gone be- 
fore. Make time for this once a week. 


SEAT WorRK 


Write the even numbers. 

0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 792; 80, go. 

(It is better to write these figures with colored crayon ) 
Write from o to Io. 

Write from 10 to o. 

Copy the 1 — 1 table. 


'+ge@9 4+2=6 
378 14 + 2 

2 3 s+ 4 

3 2 12+ 4 

7+2=9 4 2 14 12 
+7 2 2 4 
7 2 

2 

26 213 528 

4! ‘684 531 

62 25 625 

34 52 253 


Write by tens. 


O, 5» 9. 2, 7s 3» 6. 
(These figures in color.) 


I +2 I1+9 
271 971 
3—I1 io — I 
eon = 
et+3 6+ 1 
s7s I + 6 
5—3 7 I 
a2 7—¢ 
2+ 2 I+1 
4—3 2=—I 


Write the odd numbers. Be sure to look at the ring 
Write by 10’s © Ioo. 

Write by 5’s to 100. 

Write by 2’s to 24. 
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Copy the fractions. 
Write the even numbers to Ioo. 


Make 6 dominoes. 

1 2 cats and 3 cats. 

4 flowers and 2 flowers. 
3 ladders and 3 ladders 
2 cups and 6 cups. 

5 dots and 5 dots. 

2 rabbits and 2 rabbits. 

For this draw around an oblong, draw a line through center 
and put jn the pictures. The children never tire of making 
domino pictures. 

Much copying of this has been done earlier in the year, 
so the only thing new about it is doing it “our very own 
selves.” 


an & WwW ND 


Second Grade ; 


The combinations of 7 are: 


9 +8 
6+1 
T1542 
4t3 


Nothing new in addition in this except 9 + 8. The rest 
of the 17 the class had in the first grade, and if review on 
back work has been done thoroughly, the children will have 
no trouble with the subtractions, or the addition tables to 
100. 

Give no new tables in multiplication, but drill on the o’s, 
1’8, 2°8, 3’8, 4’, ‘’s to’s, and 11’s, until they think the an- 
swer as soon as they see the combination. 

Give short examples in multiplication, with two figures 
in the multiplicand and one in the multiplier. Give eleven 
for a multiplier, but call it eleven and use as one number. 
Make the children carry the left hand figure in their minds, 
as they did in addition. It is just as easy, if taught so from 
the beginning, and saves trouble later. 

Give the division tables of 4 and 5, as the reverse of multi- 
plication. 

In concrete work have children tell what they did'to find 
out. Ex,: IfI pay 1 cent for a pencil, 5 cents for a blank, 
and 2 cents for an eraser, I shall pay 8 cents forall. I added. 

Frederick had 16 marbles and gave George 8. Frederick 
would have 8 marbles left. I subtracted. 

If t quart of milk costs 6 cents, 5 quarts will cost 30 cents. 
I multiplied. 

Agnes had 8 cents and gave Esther 4 of it. 
have 4 cents. I divided by 2. 


Esther would 


Seat Work 


t Ina has 4 quarters, how much money has she? 
a Stanley paid 2 half dollars for his book, What did it 
cost ? 
3 Curtis has 5 dimes in his bank, how much money has 
he? 
4 Henrietta has 2 quarters, how much has she? 
§ Kathryn hasa dollar. How many dimes will her father 
give her for it? 
To be worked like this: 
4 quarters = 1 dollar. 
Ina has 1 dollar. 
a half dollars = 1 dollar 
Stanley’s book cost 1 dollar. 
5 dimes = §0 cents 
Curtis has fifty cents. 
(Some of the children will doubtless say 5 dimes = 1 half 


dollar.) 
2 quarters = 1 half dollar 
Henrietta has 1 half dollar. ; 
1 dollar = 10 dimes 
Kathryn’s father will give her to dimes. 


Write by 2’s to 24. 
Write the 2’s in multiplication. 
Write the 2’s in division. 
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Write as many of the o tables as you have time. 


° 


264 725 

453 247 

216 325 
Subtract 

6425 7948 

2121 2432 








Write the 7 + 7,6 + 6,5 + § tables. 


Copy 7 
Write 9 + 8,6 + 1,5 + 2,4 + 3, tables. 
Multiply 
76 54 94 30 
2 7 4 9 
Write the 11’s in multiplication. 


Liquid Measure 
pints = 1 quart 
quarts = 1 gallon 


Dry Measure 


pints = 1 quart 
quarts = 1 
pecks = 1 bushel 


Linear Measure 
inches 1 foot 


inches = 1 yard 

feet = 1 yard 
Money Table 

cents = 1 nickel 

cents = 1 dime 

} cents = 1 quarter 

cents {| = 1 half dollar 

cents = 1 dollar 

nickels = 1 dollar 

dimes = 1 dollar 

quarters = 1 dollar 


half dollars = 1 dollar 


Write from 1 to to in three ways: 


t I 
a II 


one 
two 


Write from © to too. 
Try to write from too to o. 





“Pink Eye” (Con onjunctivitis) Ai Attacks the Eyes 
in the aentti, calls for 
Action. One child with - Eye” will Infect an Entire 
ape eo Oe ee ee ee 
Prepared to Offer “ ” —— Murine . It 
Affords — and Reliable Relief. A * Murine Precis 
and Frequentl bo. Write for Sample and Murine 
Eye Remedy Chicago. 
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Spring Time Wish 
O, to be a robin Just to swing and sway and dangle 

In the Spring! Far from earth and all it’s tangle, 
When the fleeting days of April Joining in the gay bird jangle 

Are a-wing, With a zest! 
And the air is sweet with knowing ; 
Where the hidden buds are growing, O, to bea = is 

: in ust to sing! 

aan Wacdsring! ne Not to have the pain of hating 


Anything — 
O, to be a robin Just to race the foremost swallow 
With a nest 


Over hill and over hollow — 
Built upon the budding branches — And the joy of life to follow 
East or West! Through the Spring! 
— Isabel Ecclestone Mackay wn St. Nicholas 


~ 


0, 1p ee es ce tae A 


For the Blackboard 
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A Drawing Class 
GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 


The accompanying picture shows a class of fourth year 
pupils in a school of Manchester, New Hampshire, under the 
instruction of Professor J. Warren Thyng, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing. The pupils, as will be seen, are out-of-doors engaged 
in sketching, directly from nature, the early flowers that nestle 
in the grass. This is much more interesting and profitable 
than breaking the plants and drawing from them on the 
school-room desks, where the flower wilts and consequently 
loses much of its beauty. Each child selects a plant and 
draws it just as it grows without breaking or disturbing its 
natural position. 

The sketches thus made, the children are allowed to 
reproduce, using colors. In this work pupils are instructed 
to express in a few lines simple truths as they see them. 

This is one of the ways in which Professor Thyng is en- 
deavoring to work on progressive and practical lines. 





A School-Room Corn-field 


B. M. BLINKHORN 


Nothing in nature study has given us so much satisfaction 
as growing corn in the school-room. Corn in the school- 
room? Yes, indeed, and a very pretty crop it is. It is so 
easy to get a handful of corn, and the first eager child to 
present it to the class is happy. 

We soaked the grains in a saucer, overnight, covering 
them with water, and the next day we found they had swelled 
a little. 

We had a box on the window-sill, which 
the boys had filled with well-sifted earth. It 
measured about 36x 6x8” and was made of 
wood nearly 1” thick. 

Each scholar was delighted to make a 
hole in the earth, with a little stick, and then 
to drop a soaked kernel of corn into the 
hole, about 1” down and cover it with the 
earth. 

With careful watering, in a sunny window, 
at the end of one week little pale green 
points showed above the soil. Two days 
later these opened to let a little green blade 
appear; and then the first thing every morn- 
ing, on entering the room was an eager look 
at the “‘corn-field.” The fresh green blades 
were really beautiful. 

When they were 6” tall, we carefully 
moved some of them into little tin pans, and 
stood them around the room, so that each 
Scholar had one near him. Then we drew 
pictures of the plants, with colored cray- 
ons. We lifted a few stalks out of the 
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ground so that all might see the kernel, and the little thread 
roots. ; 

One class made large pictures at the blackboard, and the 
other drew in color at the desks. Our drawing lesson was 
pronounced a success by our director of drawing, who entered 
the room just as the lesson was finished. 

We had plenty of material for language lessons, which 
brought from the children sentences like these: 


We have a box of earth on our window-sill. 

We soaked some seeds of corn in water. 

Edith brought the corn to school. 

On Wednesday, May 15, we planted the seeds. 

Every day we watered them. 

On Wednesday, May 22, little green points were out of the 
ground. 

First they were almost white. 

They grew larger every day. 

They looked like large blades of grass. 


Some of the plants were set out in our school garden, and 
during the summer grew up quite tall. Some seeds planted 
out in the garden early in June bore ears of corn that fur- 
nished the kindergartners with material for their fall lessons. 

If any teacher in the second or third grade, wants interest- 
ing material for nature study, drawing, language, or for the 
study of germination, just let her start a miniature corn-field 





The Teacher’s Mottoes 


HARMONIA TAT! 


Have a little corner for your own suggestive 
mottees. They help so! 

“Order is a law of growth.” 

“Be courteous to pupils.” 

“‘Tdleness is not a sin until training takes a 
hold.” 

“Whispering is not a crime.” 

“Must I take ‘20 off’ when the child 
obeyed a physical law ?” 

“We are seeking to make men and women 
who shall know their duty in the world and 
have a will to do it.” 

‘‘No rule but right, no law but love.” 


“Whatever the weather may be, says he, 
Whatever the weather may be; ‘ 
It’s the songs ye sing and the smiles ye 

wear, 
That’s a-makin’ the sun shine every- 
where.” 


“When we are out of sympathy with the 
young,*then I think our work in the world 
is over.” 
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She came to the conclusion that it had 
more than paid for it had portrayed pictures 
which could never be erased from the chil- 
dren’s minds. It had indeed served its pur- 
pose in the development of observation, in- 
terest, and expression, and furnished material 
for lessons such as it would have been difficult 
to have found elsewhere. 





SHOULD like to enact a statute de 
creeing that for evermore, April Fool’s 





Possibilities of the Sand Pan 
VIII 


GRACE M. PooRBAUGH 


URING the latter part of March, the study of trees 
and the flow of sap was commenced. 


Then the pan was transformed into a woods with 
a sugar camp. 

Twigs of maple trees were gathered and a shed was built 
with kindergarten blocks. Buckets and kettles were modeled 
out of clay. One of the boys was successful in modeling a 
horse which he named Prince. 

Prince was hitched to John’s little wagon, which he had 
made of cardboard, and for many days Prince was driven 
through the woods while the sap was being gathered. When 
the sugar-making season ended, the children decided that 
it would be great fun to play that they were farmers. Perhaps 
they could buy the sand-pan for their farm. 

At last, they agreed upon the price per acre and the farm 
was bought. First they thought they must build a house — 
so, within a few days the house, which was made of kinder- 
garten blocks, was completed. 

Then came the building of the barn which was made of 
the same material. They played that they painted the house 
and barn by covering the blocks with paper. 

Those in the house were covered with white paper and 
yellow strips were used for trimmings; those in the barn were 
covered with red paper and white strips were used-for trim- 
ming. 

Next came the fencing in of the fields which had already 
been measured off. Colored sticks, 3” in length made splen- 
did picket fences. 

During the busy work period, the chil- 
dren traced around patterns of horses, 
cows, sheep, pig, ducks, chickens, etc. 

These they cut out and used on their 
farm. Then came the planting time. 
They decided upon fields of wheat, oats, 
and corn. 

These were busy days for the little 
farmers until the crops were in. 

Very soon the fields were green and 
they watched with interest the growth 
from day to day. 

The number lessons during this time 
were delightful and practical. The prob- 
lems were taken from farm life; selling 
eggs, butter, etc. 

Not alone by the children of the first 
grade was the sand enjoyed, but children 
in all the grades came to see it and even 
the fathers and mothers became interested 
in the work. 

One parent said, “My child knows 
more about history and geography than I 
knew when I entered the eighth grade.”’ 

At the close of the school year, Miss 
Barnes asked herself, ‘Has it paid to 
have a sand pan?” 





Concerning April and 
Arbor Day 

[ Day should be celebrated on the first 

Saturday in April,” sighed the third 


MARTINA GARDNER 
grade teacher. ‘“Aren’t you sorry that April first comes on 
Friday ?”’ 

“Sorry,” laughed Miss May, “‘not one bit. I always rather 
enjoyed the role of reformer. As long as there are children 
and traditions, April Fool jokes will be played. I try to 
lead them to see the difference between something which is 
innocent fun or a pleasant surprise and a thing which really 
hurts the feelings of another.”’ 

“But it is all so absurd,” interrupted the visitor. ‘Why 
not forbid it absolutely? That is the course I was con- 
templating.” 

‘Because it would be impossible to make your prohibition 
effectual,’”’ replied Miss May. ‘‘It is one of the cases where 
‘severity leads to hypocrisy.’ I try to fill their minds so full 
of good that the evil is crowded out.” 

“Tell me your way,” said the other, settling herself on a 
vacant bench, 

“On the last day of March I tell them the story of a little 
lame boy who lived away up in an attic. April first he was 
all alone when the door flew open, a big bundle of old rags 
was shoved in and a dozen boys cried, ‘April Fool!’ The 
little lame boy felt so badly to think that those strong, well 
boys could be so mean to him that he wanted to cry. But 
he was a brave little boy and_he’ didn’t want his mother to 
feel badly, too, so he hobbled over.to the bundle, thinking he 
would tear it apart and burn it up before she came home. 
When he untied the dirty rope out fell a lot of bundles done up 
in white tissue paper. There was the nicest cake, a whole 
pound of candy, some oranges, a picture book, a toy, and some 
pretty new neckties. The boys had been saving up pennies 
for a week so they could April Fool him! 

‘Then I go on to say that next morning they may tell me 





The.School-room on Arbor Day 
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all of the ways that they know to fool people, if they are very 
sure that jthey are nice ways that won’t hurt any one. I 
don’t want to hear any of the mean ways. 

“T am always ready to join in the laugh at my expense when 
someone brings in the usual sealed note from mamma with 
‘April Fool’ inside. But I don’t look for wild geese nor 
pick up imaginary handkerchiefs. 

“T tell them, also, that I can fool them more times than they 
can me. Instead of the regular lesson from their readers, 
we have a favorite story from rarely used supplementaries 
substituted after they have found the places in their readers. 
For number I put many examples‘on the board. They look 
so long and hard that the children are sure they can never 
do them — but they find them far easier then the usual ones, 
as: 

134212434 


64752863 
5214 5 xX 2 


I 5 
+ 3 13584 








“For the phonic drill, I draw a longstreet, and fill it with 
many irregular parcels, with a phonic written on each. 
Some boy tries to ‘walk down the street’ and ‘pick up the 
bundles.’ If he names the phonic correctly that package 
contains something good — if he fails it is an April Fool. 

“The day is sure to be a happylone,if it'is a trifle irregular. 
At its close, I shall feel quite sure that 
none of my children have been guilty of 
perpetrating the silly, mean buffoonery 
which is depicted in the comic supple- 
ment.” 

“T half believe I’ll try your plan,” de- 
clared the visitor as she rose. 

“Do,” laughed -Miss May. 
copyrighted.” 

Then she resumed her work of mak- 
ing plans, turning to the page whereon 
was inscribed a list of books and stories 
suitable for the month. 

Fairyland of Flowers Pratt. 
Stories Mother Nature Told Andrew. 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 
Kelly. 
Parable of the Sower Bible. 
Myths: Iduna and Her Apple; Sieg- 
fried and Brunhilde. 
First Book of Birds Miller. 
Greenhouse with Gold Nails Wéiltse. 
The Robin and the Violet Fields. 
Another page bore a list of suitable 
poems: 
Year’s at the Spring Browning. 


“Tt isn’t 
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It isn’t Raining Rain to Me, 
Loveman 
Sangster, 
Cary. 


Building of the Nest 
An April Welcome 
April Longjellow. 
The Bluebird Aldrich. 
April’s Coming Up the Hill 
Jack-in-the-pulpit Larcom, 
Signs of Spring Holmes. 
Daybreak Longfellow. 
Daffodil Time Scollard. 
The Yellow Violet Bryant 
The Little Red Apple Tree Riley. 


Dodge. 


Miss May had decided to so plan her 
work during April that the Arbor Day 
program would represent the logical out- 
come—not a break in the month’s work. 
A poem each week, selected from the 
above |list; also a song from the pages of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION; each week, too, a 
special theme for morning talks and an 
exercise in connection therewith; these 
would provide ample material. 

First WEEK 
Continue work of noting return of birds 


Add the special topics of seeking homes 
Dramatize poem: “Who Stole the 


(begun in March). 
and nest building. 
Nest?” 
Little girl who represents Yellow Breast flies up and 
down the aisles inquiring: 
To-whit! To-whit! To-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 


Who stole four eggs I laid 
And the nice nest I made? 


She stops before the dog, cow, etc., each of whom recites 
his stanza, then continues her hunt. At the stanza: 


Chir-a-whir, Chir-a-whir,” etc. 


all unite fluttering arms softly. The last stanza is read to the 
children once and the part is never assigned. “For,” said 
Miss May, “‘I am very sure we haven’t that sort of a little boy 
in this room, so of course no one could take that part.” When 
the poem is presented as a whole on Arbor Day that stanza 
is read by someone concealed behind the platform. 


SECOND WEEK 
Domestic fowls; turkeys, chickens, ducks. Care of young. 
If possible, bring some of the wee, fluffy chickens to the 


(Continued on page 212 ) 
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(Continued from page 209) 
school-room. Discuss the care of the mother hen; the 
food needed by baby chickens and by older ones; the enemies 
of the chickens. ; 

The teacher should send to Cornell for Bulletin,No. 109, 
Series IV. Subject: Raising Chickens. 

In all probability the back seats contain older boys and 
girls who are thoroughly familiar with the care of poultry. 
They will listen to the average lesson with good-natured toler- 
ance. If the teacher is able to give some bits of scientific 
information she will ascend several degrees in their estima- 
tion. 

THIRD WEEK 

Trees. Observe budding. Make chart noting time when 
different trees bud and blossom. , 

With the older classes give much work about the preserva- 
tion of forests. Teach location of great forest reservations. 

Use of forests: 

Prevent extremes of heat and cold 

Protect crops. 

Hold moisture 

Purify air. 

Provide home for birds and beasts 

Teach story of the first Arbor Day in Nebraska. 


FourtH WEEK 

Flowers. Seeds. Gardening. 

Make trips to woods. Watch for first appearance of; 
bloodroot; hepatica; anemone; squirrel’s corn; trilliums; 
Jack-in-the-pulpit; violets; arbutus. 

Distribute flower and vegetable seeds for the garden. 
The following list is merely suggestive. 

Flowers: asters; nasturtiums; pansy; petunias; phlox. 

Vegetables: beet; lettuce; radishes; peas; corn. 

If possible, interest some well-to-do farmers in the work 
and induce them to offer rewards for the most successful 
gardens. 

Endeavor to go to each child’s home and to see his garden 
spot. So arouse the enthusiasm that each will feel with 
Goethe: 


Spacious and fair is the world; yet oh! how I thank the kind heavens 
That I a garden possess, small though it be, yet mine own. 





There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare: 
A scent of summer things, 

A whir as if of wings. 


There’s something, too, that’s new 
In the color of the blue 

That’s in the morning sky, 

Before the sun is high. 


And tho on plain and hill 

’Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day. 


And all this changing tint, 
This whispering stir and hint, 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 


—WNora Perry 





Song Wefts ‘ 


The grace of the bending grasses, 
The flush of the dawn-lit-sky, 
The scent that lingers and passes 
When the loitering wind goes by, 
Are gushes and hints of sweetness, | 
From the unseen deeps afar,— 
The foam edge of heaven’s completeness 
Swept outward through flower and star. 


For the cloud, and the leaf, and the blossom, 
The shadow, the flickering beam, 
Are waifs on the sea-like bosom 
Of beauty beyond our dream: 
Its glow to our earth is given 
It freshens this lower air: 
Oh, the fathomless wells of heaven— 
The springs of the earth rise there? 
—Lucy Larcom 
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The Doll’s House in the Spring 


Grace M, PoorBaucH 
Ts Doll Family looked forward to the coming of 


spring as most people do. The house had been 
placed on a square, kindergarten table. 

Some of the sixth grade boys brought pieces of 
sod and these were laid on the table surrounding the house. 
Not once during the year had the children seemed to tire of the 
doll house, yet this seemed to add new interest. They were 
certain that this family enjoyed games. 

Surely, they must have a croquet set and a tennis 
court. Marbles would be just the thing for croquet 
balls, they thought, so plain gray marbles all of one size 
were brought. Around each of these was pasted a tiny 
strip of colored paper so that they looked like real croquet 
balls. 

Then they wondered what they should have for mallet 
and stakes, but this difficulty was soon solved. Corn-stalks, 
the material used in making 
furniture, should furnish mate- 
rial for these. 

The mallets were extremely 
simple to make, but two pieces 
being necessary —a small piece | 
of cornstalk 34” in length and 
a thicker piece }” in length. 

These were fastened together with a pin (Fig. I) and 
a corresponding color pasted on to match the balls. For 
stakes, pieces of cornstalks 2” long were used with a strip of 
each color pasted around them. Small wires which could be 
easily bent were used for arches. 

The sixth grade girls volunteered to make the net for the 
tennis court. To be sure, a piece of coarse net might have 
been used, as one-child suggested, but the net which:the girls 
made looked much more real. 

It was 4}” x 18” and was made of common white wrapping 
twine. Pieces of twine 12” in length had been tied }” apart 
on a small round stick 18” long and the knotting was done 
just as it was for their raffia bags. The frame work of the 
racquets was cut out of cardboard (Fig. IL). Holes were 
punched in the rim with a pin and white thread was used to 
string up the racquet (Fig. IIT). For balls, round, white 
beads were used. Had you watched the dolls as they played 
croquet and tennis, you would have been convinced that they 
could play a good game. 


Sey i 








hy I 


Perhaps you are wondering how the grass on the lawn was 
kept green. Had you passed early in the morning, you 
might have seen John, the hired man, watering the grass. 

A tiny hose had been made by one of the children. It 
consisted of a piece of dark cord about }” in diameter. Around 
one end had been placed tinfoil so that it looked quite like 
a nozzle. 

White tissue paper cut in tiny strips and fastened in the 
nozzle represented water. 
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Surely with such an excellent spray the grass would be 
kept greg The house looked rather deserted these days, 
for the Doll Family spent most of their time out-of-doors. 
While some played games, others used the hammock. 

The baby seemed to enjoy it all quite as much as the 
rest. 

She was by no means forgotten, for someone of the doll 
children were always ready to take her for a ride. 

In fact, this family seemed to be enjoying the spring as 
much if not more than they had the rest of the year. 


How To MAKE A Go-CarRT 


Material — dark green cover paper. 

Fold this into 16 squares. 

Cut off one row of squares as indicated in Fig. I. 

Cut as indicated in Fig. II. Fold, crease and paste. For 
the wheels, cut two circles, 14” in diameter. Paste on wheels 
and handle and Fig. III will be the result. 


Take a 6” square. 


How to MAKE A Dott” HAMMOCK 


Material — two brass rings, two skeins of Germantown 
yarn, and a straw board loom 7” x 10”. (One skein of the 
yarn should be of one color for the body of the hammock 
the other of another for the stripes.) Weave with a large 
darning needle. 


How To MAKE THE Loom 


Place it in front of you with the ends horizontal. Measure 
down 1}”, and draw a line parallel to the top edge. In the 
center of this line, and #” toward the top, make a dot and 
draw a line curved slightly toward the two sides. On the 
curved line, make dots }” apart. Punch the dots with a 
small punch. Make the opposite end just the same. 

Connect these two ends by diagonal lines crossing the 
center, and fasten the two rings in the upper and lower 
angles, near the center. 

Thread the needle. Fasten one end of the warp in the 
upper ring, leaving about 6”. Put the needle through the 
outside hole at the top, then straight across to the outside 
bottom hole. Pull through and fasten in the lower ring, 
then back to the second hole from the bottom, straight across 
to the second hole from the top, then down to the upper ring, 
through the ring and. back to the third hole from the top 

across to the third hale from the bottom and through the 
lower ring, then back through the fourth hole from the 
bottom. 

Proceed in this way until all the holes are strung. Fasten 
the end in the lower ring and weave back and forth two or 
three times above the ring. Fasten the opposite end in the 
same way, above the upper ring. 

Proceed to weave. Hammocks may be striped as desired. 
Fasten the ends and remove from the loom. 
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Guests 
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ALICE E, ALLEN 
(They hire a bicycle) 


So* sweet, so sweet the morning, 
Though April days are fickle, 
The Twins, with eager smiles, 
Engaged a big bicycle. , 
So wet, so wet the noontide, 
The Puppy splashed at random, 
While on, through pelting rain, 
The Twinlets rode a-tandem. 


So sweet, so sweet the evening — 
They saw the stars come straying 
Along the Milky Way — 
A dog-star, too, out playing. 
A flash of April raindrops — 
The starlets, white and yellow, 
Ran toward the Moon, who raised 
For them a big umbrella. 





Arbor Day Game 


(An Outdoor Game) 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Bouk rights reserved) 


(The children may play this game outdoors, they may stand 
in two circles, one inside the other, or they may stand in two 
lines facing as desired. To play the game in circles, the 
children will sing, jirst those in the outside circle, then those 
in the inside circle. They will ali sing the last verses, and 
go through motion oj chopping tree. They then chenge 
places, those outside go inside and those inside go outside, and 
game proceeds.) 


* We all will plant a tree, 
We all will plant a tree, 
Heigh — ho! for Arbor Day 
We all will plant a tree. 


The tree will put out leaves, 
The tree will put out leaves, 
Heigh — ho! Hor, Arbor Day, 
The tree will’put out leaves. 
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Arbor Day Game 


L, ROUNTREE-SMITH T. B. WEAVER, 1909 
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Ar - bor Day, We all will plant a me” 


A nest is in the tree, 
A nest is in the tree, 
Heigh — ho! for Arbor Day, 
A nest is in the tree. 


The first, second, and fourth lines of remaining verses are: 
Blue eggs are in the nest. 
A robin’s in the tree. 
A squirrel’s in the tree, 
The owl is in the tree. 
The raindrops softly fall. 
The sun now shines again. 


The woodman chops the tree, 
The woodman chops the tree, 
Heigh — ho! for Arbor Day! 
The woodman chops the tree. 





What the Raindrops Look Like ; 


MAupE M. GRANT 


When the rain comes down so very fast, 
In falling from so high, 

It looks like silver knitting needles 
Falling from the sky. 


But when the drops are round and small, 
And the bright sun shines right through, 

They look like chains of diamonds, | 
All’glittering, bright and new! 
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This 5 is the wa ick fl ; 
Our Garden Beds Files ice way wo pick wr Gowen 
(A Finger Play) A flower for you; 7 
BERTHA E. BusH A flower for mother,’ teacher too.9 


Oh, how we love those beds of ours! 1° 

This * is the way we dig the ground 
To make a garden bed. 

This ? is the way we rake the earth 
Till all is nicely spread. 


MorIONS 


Make motion of digging with a spade. 

Motion of raking. 

Motion of sowing seeds. 

Motion of pulling weeds. 

Motion of pulling flowers. 

Reach imaginary flower to right hand neighbor. 

Reach imaginary flower to left hand neighbor. 

Reach imaginary flower above head. 

Reach imaginary flower toward teacher. 

Make any motion the children suggest to express joy and pride 


This 3 is the way we sow the seeds 
In pretty, even rows. 

This 4 is the way we pull the weeds, 
As everybody knows. 


CO CON AUNAW WD 
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The Farmer's Daughter 
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I’m Gornc To Run Away 


Father is a farmer, I’m his daughter, gay and free — 
A country life’s a happy life, a country life for me. 
I ?like to work about the farm, I also like to play — 
You can catch me if you can, I’m going to run away. 
3 Run, run, run, run, Catch the farmer’s daughter, 
Run, run, run, run, Catch the farmer’s daughter. 


: DIRECTIONS 


A ring of girls, hand i in hand. In centre, farmer’s daughter marches round, hands behind. At *, she dances round the ring, holding a 
handkerchief aloft, and at “ away” she throws it over the shoulder of any girl in the ring, who then runs after her, till she is caught. 
All march round in a ring. At me all clap hands once, turn quickly round to face outwards, and join hands again. 
* Dance round, hand in hand, facing outwards. 
* All let hands go. Turn faces towards ring, and clap hands to time, singing chorus till farmer’s daughter is caught, when game begins 
again, with catcher as the farmer’s daughter. 


— Kate F. Bremer in “A Book of Song Games” 
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Runaway Fritz VIII 
ALIcE E. ALLEN 


Betty’s Red Coat 


Synopsis OF PREvioUs CHAPTERS: Joe runs away from a circus, 
finds a home with Mr. and Mrs. Davis, meets Betty. Betty’s father 
sends her a dog who turns out to be Fritz, the trick-dog Joe had left 
behind in the circus. Betty gives Fritz to Joe. Joe gives Betty a 
locket marked M. E. B.—her own initials. He keeps the lady’s 
picture which has always been in the locket. Joe’s teacher loses her 
purse. Nearly everyone thinks Joe has taken it. Joe runs away, but 
is sent back by Jane Wren. Betty’s father makes her a visit. He 
borrows the locket lady’s picture. 

Betty’s father stayed over Sunday. On Monday morning, 
he visited school and had a long talk with Miss Raye. Mon- 
day night, he went back to the city. 

That same Monday night, when Joe milked Cowslip, he 
noticed that Fritz was gone. Joe wasn’t troubled. Prob- 
ably he had gone on one of his visits to Betty. But when 
Betty came to school the next morning, Fritz wasn’t with her. 
And she hadn’t seen him since Saturday. 

Whether or not they liked Joe, all the little Locusts loved 
Fritz. And as the days went by, and he didn’t come home, 
they all helped in the search for him. Many people thought 
they had seen a bull-terrier with a face half brown and half 
white. But no matter how hopefully Betty and Joe followed 
up the clew there was no Fritz at the end of it. 

Early Saturday morning, Joe, mounted on old Daisy, rode 
up to the Blake porch. 

“I’ve got to go to Miss Wren’s with this quarter of a dol- 
lar,” he told Betty who came ru to meet him. “And 
I’ve got to ride ’way ’round by the bridge ’cause the river 
is so high. It’s way up over the flats. I’m so sorry, ’cause 
I wanted all day to look for Fritzie in. But perhaps I'll 
find him at Miss Wren’s.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Betty, “I’m so discouraged perhapsing. 
And it’s such a lovely April-y morning — or ’twould be, if 
only Fritz was here. You don’t suppose he’s run back to 
the circus, do you, Joey?” 

“No,” said Joe stoutly. “I'll bring him back with me — 
I’m just about sure, Betty.” 

Joe rode away down the hills. Louder and louder came 
the rush and roar of the river. He rounded the corner. 
There, spreading far out over the flat lands, was a broad 
angry flood. Could it be the still blue river which he and 
Richard had followed home that September day ? 

There was no safe crossing anywhere save at the bridge. 
Even that wasn’t far above the foaming torrent. 

Joe crossed the bridge. He urged old Daisy up the hill. 
It wasn’t long before he came in sight of the little brown 
house stuck like a bird’s nest on the side of the hill. Even 
at this distance the boom df the river filled the air. The 
snow-banks were almost gone. In sunny places and along 
the* brook’s course, tufts of green grass showed. Buds 
were swe Pussy willows were out. 

Joe tied old Daisy to one of the poplar trees. Then he 
went up on the porch. As he knocked, he half expected to 
hear Fritz’s joyous bark. But instead Jane Wren’s voice 
called blithely: 

“ Come in, Joey.” 
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“T knew you’d be coming to-day,” she cried as Joe went 
into the tiny room. ‘I’ve baked a saucer pie for your dinner. 
Sit right down.” 

But Joe took something out of his pocket. 
quarter of a dollar done up in brown paper. 

“Here it is,” he said. “I earned it myself, sugaring. I 
brought it just as soon as I could.” 

“To be sure,” cried Jane Wren. “I knew the look in 
your eyes was honest, Joey. And all the week I’ve been 
saying to myself, ‘Jane Wren,’ says I, ‘Joey’ll be here on 
Saturday — you’ll see!’ What about the purse?” 

“Tt’s lost yet, Miss Wren. But Betty’s father was here 
last week and he’s a lawyer and he says it will turn up some- 
where.” 

“So ’twill, Joey, I’m not a lawyer, but I’ve thought and 
thought and I’ve said to myself, ‘Jane Wren,’ says I, ‘you 
ought to be able to think that out. yourself with just thoughts 
and a spy-glass for company.’ And maybe I shall yet—who 
knows?” 

“Tt’s Fritz that’s lost now,” said Joe. 
he was here.” 

“Bless me,” cried Jane Wren starting up. “Fritz? 
He’s been here for four days as much at home as if he’d al- 
ways lived here. But last night, off he went. I thought he 
followed the stage. Didn’t he get home?” 

“Oh, dear,” said Joe. “I am so sorry — you see Betty 
feels so worried. I did want to take him home.” 

“Now see here, Joey,” said Jane Wren, “you eat your 
dinner and don’t worry about that dog. He’s big enough 
and smart enough to look after himself.” 

But all the time Joe ate delicious warm biscuits and new 
maple syrup and canned cherry pie, he wasn’t quite happy. 
Betty’s big sorry eyes kept looking at him. And not long 
after dinner, he said, ‘“I’d like to stay, Miss Wren, but I 
can’t. Betty will be looking for me. And it takes so long 
to go ’way ’round by the bridge.” 

“The stage forded the river,” said Jane Wren. “But don’t 
you try it, Joey. Go ’round by the bridge, even if it is fur- 
ther. And come again, just as quick as youcan. And next 
time, bring Betty.” 

Joe rode quickly down the hill. He saw the place where 
the road went down into the water. But the current was 
deep and swift and full of floating tree-trunks and branches. 
So Joe went the long way round to the bridge. Once safely 
across, he sent old Daisy flying at her best canter along the 
home road. Before he had reached the corner, coming down 
the long hill toward him, he saw a flying black horse. On 
the horse was a little girl in a red coat anda red cap. A mass 
of yellow curls billowed out behind. It was Betty. 

Joe urged old Daisy till her gait was something like that 
of a big awkward hobby-horse. 

“Oh, Joey, Joey, Joey!” cried Betty. She talked for some 
time before Joe could make out any other word. 

“The stage driver says Fritz followed him last night,” 
she gasped when they met at the foot of the hill. “He knows 
it was Fritz. He came,down the hill with him on the other 
side — he thinks as famsas the river. But he didn’t show 
up on this side. The driver said it was about all he could do 


It was a silver 


“T thought maybe 


to get through himself. He [stopped on this side and whis- 
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‘led and called. Once or twice, he thought Fritz barked. 


But he couldn’t see anything it was so dark. And this morn- 
ing, he couldn’t see anything of him either. I just know he’s 


drowned.” Betty sobbed. 


“Oh I say, Betty,” cried Joe, “Fritz isn’t drowned. 
He’s a splendid swimmer.” 

“He couldn’t swim in that, I guess,” cried Betty. She 
waved one hand toward the swollen river. 

Joe gazed across the water. Suddenly his face grew white. 

Out in the middle of the flood, just above where they stood, 
an old tree-trunk had tangled its roots arougd a rock so it 
couldn’t quite get loose. And clinging with both paws to 
this unsteady trunk, was a small wretched brown and white 
object. At the very minute, Joe spied it, a voice, shrill and 
sharp, screamed something from the opposite bank. , 

There, across the flood, waving her spy glass was Jane 
Wren. Betty and Joe couldn’t hear a word she said. But 
she screamed on and waved her spy-glass at the log. Joe’s 
eyes went back back to it and the slipping struggling object 
half in, half out of the water. Betty’s eyes, big and be- 
wildered, looked too. 

“Why,” she screamed, “‘if’s Fritz!” 

““There’s a boat,” cried Joe. “I saw it as I came along.” 
He put Daisy’s halter into Betty’s hand. ‘‘ Watch the horses, 
Betty.” 
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Joe was off like a flash. Betty sobbed and clung to the 
horses. Joe found the boat, climbed in, and pushed it off. 
Betty dashed away her tears to watch. He made his way 
slowly across the brown angry flood, between floating branches, 
stumps, loose pieces of sod, and chunks of ice. lees Wren 
watched, too, holding her breath. And Fritz, clinging to 
his log, watched. Once he barked feebly. 

How Joe did it, he never knew. But somehow he reached 
the dog. Somehow he dragged him into the boat. Some- 
how he pushed the boat safely back to shore. When he 
landed, Jane Wren dropped her spy glass and clapped her 
hands. Betty forgot the horses. She knelt down in the 
muddy road. She put both arms around Fritz. ‘ 

“Oh Fritzie, Fritzie,” she sobbed. 

Frightened, wet, and wretched, Fritz put his head down 
into Betty’s lap and snuggled against her. Feebly he kissed 
Joe’s hand. Then he nosed at the pocket of Betty’s red 
coat. 

“T haven’t a thing to feed you, Fritzie,” said Betty, “but 
just wait till you get home —”’ 

Betty never finished her sentence, for Fritz stuck his 
hungry nose into the pocket of her red coat. And when he 
slowly brought it out, in his mouth was a small green purse 
with shiny corners. 

(To be continued) 





THE FAIRY’S UMBRELLA. 


(For the Hektograph) 


The Fairy’s Umbrella 


HERE was once a beautiful Heather Bell who had a 
fairy daughter, Erica. As Heather Bell grew on 
the moor, her roots were firmly fixed, and she was 
unable to move from that spot, but, being a fairy, 

Erica could fly anywhere. She was a pretty fairy, too, and 
always wore a purple dress, and lived on dewberries and 
honey. Many a fairy would have been charmed with such 
a pleasant life, but Erica was not. She wished to fly over 
smooth green fields and apple orchards just as bees did. 

“I’m tired of the moor,” she said to her mother, ‘‘and I’m 
tired of being a fairy.” 

“Fie! Erica,” replied Heather Bell,- “where do you wish 
to go?” 

“To the fields and orchards,” replied Erica. 

“Fields and orchards are delightful, but they would not 
suit a heather-bell fairy; there are no dewberries. and no 
honey. How would you live?” asked her mother. 

“T should not stay long,” argued Efica. . 

“You would have to stay if the rin came. Remember, 
if once you get wet, your wings will stick to your gown and 





you will be at the mercy of any creature who wishes to eat 
ou.” 
‘ But Erica refused to listen. 

“Mother is trying to frighten me,” she said, looking at the 
bright sunshine, “and it won’t rain. I must visit those lovely 
fields beyond the moor.” ‘ 

Away she flew over thousands and thousands of heather 
bells and dewberry bushes, until she came to a smooth green 
meadow, curiously studded with white objects. Some were 
as large as a plate, others as small as a button, but all were 
exactly the shape of an open umbrella. Erica clapped her 
tiny hands. 

“T need not fear the rain — here are hundreds of delightful 
umbrellas. She alighted on a big one, which was smooth as 
velvet; she crept under and, lo! it was brown. Then she 
ran to a pink one; it was cream underneath and wonderfully 
cosy —a pink umbrella, lined with cream satin. 

“Now, this is charming. I shall certainly stay here,” 
declared Erica, quite forgetting the dewberries and honey. 

“What a splendid world. I—don’tthink—I’ll—ever— 
go—back—to—the—moor.” And, having made this de- 
cision, she fell fast asleep. 
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When she awoke, the weather had com- 
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pletely changed. The lightning flashed, 
the thunder rolled, and a deluge drenched 
the short grass. And her pink umbrella 
began to;grow! At first she could not 
believe it, but it was true: it grew visibly. 

“T don’t mind,” she said aloud, to 
encourage herself; “I shan’t get wet.” 

But still the umbrella grew, and, as 
the cover rose higher and higher, the rain 
beat in under it. Sad indeed was Erica’s 
plight. Her shoes were wet, her purple 
gown fell apart like wet blotting paper, 
and her wings glued themselves to the 
fragments. She could not fly; she had 
no food, and the drenching rain still con- 
tinued. Cold and miserable, she remem- 
bered her mother’s advice, and, too late, 
wished she had taken it. 

Then she screamed in terror. Through 
the pelting storm loomed a great black 
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creature, who carried a house on his 
back. He stared at her with his curious eyes, which were 
swinging about at the end of two long horns, and, with the 
exception of two short horns, he had no other limbs at all. 

“Do not be afraid, little lady,” he said. ‘I am only 
Mr. Snail.” 

“You — you will not eat me?” sobbed Erica, thinking of 
her mother’s warning. 

“Of course not; I eat mushrooms. I was just about to 
dine off that one you are under, but I won’t disturb you, I’ll 
go to the next,” he replied, good-naturedly. 

“It does not signify; I’m quite wet and shall soon be 
drowned,” said Erica, mournfully. 

Mr. Snail opened his stalked eyes wider than ever. 

“You don’t mean to say that you can’t stand this splendid 
rain; I simply love it.” 

“T’m a fairy, not a snail,” replied Erica, with dignity. 

“True, but I’m sorry for you. Suppose you creep inside 
my house until the storm is over, and I’ll eat your mush- 
room; exchange is no robbery, you know.” 

He slipped his house to the ground, and, thankfully, Erica 
crept into it. She was dry, but oh! so hungry, and it did not 
improve matters to see Mr. Snail enjoying huge bites of 
mushroom. How she longed for a drop of honey! At last 
she could bear it no longer. 

“Have you a little food for me?” she asked in a faint 
voice. ‘‘I live on dewberries and honey,” she added. 

“Dear me, no. If you eat that kind of food you must go 
to the moor.” 

“That is where 1 live with my mother,” explained Erica. 

“Then you were very silly to leave her.” 

“T know that now,” wept Erica; “and if I could only 
return I would never, never leave her again.” 

“Well, well,” replied Mr. Snail, who was certainly tender- 
hearted; ‘‘since you can’t fly through the rain, I’ll take you 
back myself.” 


kindness —how he ‘had sheltered her in his house, and finally 
brought her home. 

“IT am very grateful to you, Mr. Snail; you must certainly 
stay here as our guest,” remarked Heather Bell, prettily. 

Mr. Snail, however, had already turned his horns towards 
home. 

‘Everybody in their proper places,” he answered; “you 
in heatherland, me in my mushroom meadow. If your 
daughter cares to return on a fine day, I can always place a 
mushroom at her disposal;” and, politely waving his horns, 
he crept away. 

But Erica had learned the lesson of contentment; she never 
wished to see a “‘Fairy’s Umbrella”’ again. 

— From “In Nature’s Storyland,”’ by Edith Hirons 





Paper Cutting for Beginners 


Vill 
J. L. 


HIS month the spring work is composed of three 

groups of charts. Group A consists of three charts. 

The first is made up of eggs of different sizes. These 

are made from light paper or they may be colored 

light with the crayons. (See illustration 1.) The second chart 

consists of baskets for holding the eggs. These are made 

from woven strips of paper of two colors with a handle added. 

The finished chart of this group consists of a green back- 

ground with a light basket filled with eggs. (See illustra- 
tion 3.) 

The construction work consists of a green foundation on 

which is placed a woven basket filled with eggs. To make 

the basket weave the mat from two colors of paper. Cut the 





“Will you, really, Mr. Snail? How 
good of you.” 

“Not at all; but you must promise to 
be content with your surroundings, in 
future.” 

“T will, I will,” she answered eagerly. 

“Then we will start at once,’ replied 
Mr. Snail, slowly, hoisting his house, with 
Erica inside, upon his broad back. 

But it was a slow journey, and Erica 
wondered if she would ever reach the end 
of it alive. Creep, creep, all through the 
stormy night and through, the equally 
stormy next day—until Mr. Snail 
stopped with a jerk in front of Erica’s 
house. 

Great was the joy of Heather Bell 
when she beheld her fairy child. 

“T thought she was lost forever,” she 
explained to Mr. Snail. 

Then Erica told the story of Mr. Snail’s 
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Group C consists of three charts. The 
| first chart of the third group is composed 
of trees. The second chart is composed 
of umbrellas, rakes, and hoes. (See illus- 
tration 7.) The finished chart consists 
of blue sky, the earth, and some trees. 
On the ground are hoes and a rake. 
(See illustration 8.) The construction 
work is a brown foundation on which are 
placed some trees, cut and pasted by 
directions given in ‘Paper Cutting for 
Beginners” found in the September num- 
ber of Primary Epucation. A hoe and 
rake are placed near these trees. The 
drawing work is a picture of the com- 
pleted chart. The language work con- 
sists of any selections about Arbor Day. 

The construction work has a green 
foundation on which is placed a church 
and some trees. To construct the church 
| use an oblong 9”x 10”. Fold and cut by 
directions given in “Paper Cutting for 
Beginners” found in the September num- 
ber of Prmmary Epucation. Cut a door 
in the end, place a window above, and 
add the roof, chimney, and the cross. 
The drawing work is made with the col- 
ored crayons. Color the sky blue, the 
ground green, and add a church with 
colored windows, and across. The lan- 
guage work is the poem beginning “The 
little flowers came through the ground at 
Easter time, at Easter time,” etc. 














The Rain 


(A Finger Play) 
Mauve M. GRANT 


Hear the raindrops patter, patter, 
(Fingers tap on desks.) 
Hear the raindrops pour, pour, pour 
(Fingers tap desks.) 
Let us_close the window quickly. 
(Arms raised as if to lower windows.) 
Hurry now and shut*the door. 
¥ (Hands folded on desks ) 
# Patter, patter, hear thefraindrops, 
(Fingers tap desks.) 
See the flowers lift up*cheir heads, 
"(Hold fingers upright on desks.) 
(Patter, patter, see the raindrops 
Fingers tap desks.) 
Water all the flowers’ beds. 
(Fingers raised and flutter down to 
desks.) 
What is this comes brightly shining ? 
(Arms curved to represent Sun.) 
Now the rain goes drip,“drip, drop, 
(Fingers tap desks slowly.) 
’Tis the Sun, who, warm and smiling 
Tells the Rain it’s time to stop. 
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paper about 4” wide and after it is woven sew or paste the A Good Method 
corners to make the basket, and add a handle. Fill with 
eggs cut from light paper. The drawing work consists of a 
green background on which is drawn the basket filled with 
eggs. The language work is a story about Easter. 

Group B consists of two charts. The first chart consists 
of churches and the second is the completed picture. For 
the first chart cut the churches different sizes and cut windows 


There was a little schoolma’am 
Who had this curious way 
Of drilling in subtraction 
On every stormy day: — 


representing colored glass of different designs. Paste these ey a ay ae agree ye aga 
windows into place, cut a door in the end and place a window Pe 4 th » said she. 3" ow'll'gladly iin 
over the door, and add the chimney and a gilt cross. The Th ap Be thine ty asniann 
completed chart consists of blue sky and green eafth with = Pp & , 


—St. Ni 
someftrees and a church. (See illustration 5.) St. Nicholas 
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Some Simple April Games 

Put A—p—r—i—1 on the board. Give pupils ten 
minutes in which to write words beginning with each letter. 
The object is to see who can write the largest number in the 
given time. 

Give the children five minutes to write words rhyming 
with fool, April and showers. 

Draw an umbrella on a large sheet of heavy paper. Let 
pupils cut umbrella handles according to his (or her) tastes. 
Hang the drawing of the umbrella on the door or wall. As 
each child’s turn comes, blindfold him and let him try to put 
his handle on the umbrella. 

A tiny bit of paste on each handle is simpler than a pin. 

Have individual cloths for blindfolding. 


I have made arithmetic a pleasure to a class of beginners’ 


by the use of paper festoons, I buy the colored tissue paper, 
and after cutting it in strips, hand it to the little folks, who 
first make ringlets of it, and afterwards festoons, by joining 
these ringlets. This serves both as an incentive to study and 
as a good seat work. For instance, I tell them to make a 
chain of twelve ringlets, I ask them to make $ of the ring- 
lets white and the remainder red, or I say, make } green and 
the rest purple, etc. Or if I wish to teach combinations, I 
tell them to make all the combinations of four. They make 
3 yellow and 1 white, 2 red and 2 green, etc. This seems 
to fix the combinations in their minds. It also helps in 
addition and subtraction, After we have festooned these 
ringlets we hang them in garlands around the school-room, 
which gives it a cheery appearance. I have jound that ser- 
viceable sash curtains can be made from the white ringlets. 





A Spring Poster 


Procure a large sheet of gray mounting board. On it 
paste the cutting of a large triangular hen coop. This cut- 
ting may be made of deep cream or buff paper. Then paste 
near the coop, a white cutting of a large hen and several little 
yellow and white chickens. 

Have all the children in the class cut the hen and chickens 
freehand, and select the best to be mounted on the poster. 

MavuveE M. GRANT 





Primary Landscapes 


Do all primary teachers get tired of painting just grass 
and sky landscapes, such as are only possible with the tiniest 
folks? Oh, yes, we occasionally wipe out a path or put in 
a tree, but we have found a pleasanter variation. We cut 
out tiny pictures from the magazines and paste on. Simple, 
is it not? But, oh, what delightful pictures can be made| 
A small boy rolling a hoop or a lassie in a stylish frock make 
a vast difference in the aspect of a landscape. Sometimes 
the children color the pictures before pasting on. Cunning 
cottages make one long to go visiting. A pony and phaeton 
thrill the hearts of the babies and automobiles are not want- 
ing. We find that it gives the child added respect for his 
work. This is one of the best discoveries we have ever made. 
Monotony in landscapes has departed from our school. 

VARIETY 





Making Baskets 


Draw and cut out a 5” square. Mark and fold 1” from 
the edge on all sides. Cut and fold the corners as in Fig. II. 
Bend up the sides and paste at each corner. Cut an oblong 
1” by 8”. This makes the handle. Paste ends at opposite 


sides of baskets. Heavy common brown paper makes strong 
baskets. . 

My second grade made these baskets and presented them 
to the primer class. The primer class traced apples from 
cardboard patterns, colored them with wax crayons and cut 
them out. On the other side I wrote words taken from our 





























reading lessons. I put the apples in a large box on the table, 
face downward. Each one of the class took a basket and 
tried to tell the most words. At the end of the game all 
counted their apples, and the one having the most apples was 
announced winner. An older pupil can take charge of this 
game. 





Ducks in Spring 

Put tissue paper over the picture of the large duck, and 
draw the outline. Then place a sheet of heavier paper be- 
neath the tissue and cut around the outline on the tissue 
paper and you will have a usable pattern of the duck. 
Have the children tint with blue crayon (for a lake or stream) 
half a sheet of drawing paper and paste the little ducks in a 
row upon it. 

Add trees on the banks of the stream (the trees drawn 
with?green crayon) and little original touches to this coloring, 
cutting, and pasting exercise. 
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Spelling 
in reading school journals 
I ‘ind very few articles about 
spelling for beginners. The 
reason seems to be that little 
importance is attached to this 
branch of work in the first 
grade, and that it is a subject 
in which it is difficult to in- 
terest a smal] child. In a 
manufacturing city, where the 
child leaves schoo] at an 
early age, it becomes a very 
essential study and should 
receive more attention. 

In the first spelling work 
we use the eighty-three sight 
words of Ward Primer, then 
any that the child may hear 
in common use. Never give 
words for the spelling until 
the child has become familiar 
with them as sight words, and 
in the reading lessons. Those 
used in the morning talks and 
nature work are given later 
in the year. 

In the morning have five words written and also printed 
on the board. The children pronounce and spell these in 
concert, and alone. They form each word in a sentence or a 
story, thus showing that they understand its use, They 
then build up the word, as many times as possible in a given 
period for work, from the letters which they have in their 
desks. 

In the afternoon the words are erased and a child is called 
upon to tell one word which was made with the letters in the 
morning. When the word is given all arise and pronounce 
it in concert. In accordance with the principle, ‘When 
action is brought into play interest is sustained,” the teacher 
gives a simple gymnastic movement on each letter. As an 
illustration the word cat may be given; the letter c is spoken, 
the children place their hands upon their hips; a, hands on 
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shoulders; ¢, hands on back of the neck. All the children 
standing in position pronounce the word and spell it three 
times with these movements. After this a few children spell 
the word separately. The other words are spelled in the 
same manner, changing the movements for variety to keep 
the interest. 

After this the word is written three times on the board, the 
children copying, giving careful attention to the form of 
the letters. This combines a writing and spelling lesson. 


_ When there are five very neatly written lessons a picture is 


placed beside the fifth lesson and the child is allowed to carry 
the book home for the parents to see. The results from this 
method of spelling are very satisfactory, although we use 
many others. 


Central Falls, R. I. ANNA J. LARRABEE 
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Twenty Minute Plays VIII 


Attce E. ALLEN 


The Little Tree People 


Note TO TEACHERS The directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays in each instance, show how the Play may be not how it 
must be given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from or add to the dialogue 
— in short give the plays in your own way. 


DIRECTIONS 


Choose a part of the school-room to be the underground home of the 
Nixies and Pixies — the little Tree People. Choose one aisle for the 

th through the fields along which Bess and Bobby walk. Choose the 
ine of the brook which they follow to reach the Nixies’ and Pixies’ 
home, also the place for the bridge. Use tree, vine, moss, and flower 
decorations if convenient. Choose children to be Bess and Bobby. 
All the other girls may be Nixies, and the other boys, Pixies. 

(Nisies hide near the ‘‘ bridge,” Pixies are at work in their 
home.) 

Bess (as she and Bobby walk along the path) Don’t you 
wish that a really, truly fairy would hop out of one of these 
adder-tongues, Bobby? 

Bobby Huh—there aren’t any fairies now-a-days. (As 
they near the brook a sound of soft laughter is heard.) Why, 
what’s that ? : 

Bess (in great excitement) It came from under this very 
bridge. (As three of the Nixies spring up and peep at them) 
Oh, look there — and there —and there! There are fairies, 
Bobby — 

Bebby Huh—I don’t believe — Oh, oh, Bessie — see! 
(All the Nixies leap up and dance lightly about children.) 

Bess (eagerly to Nixies) Are yqu fairies—really, truly fairies ? 

Nixies (bowing low — fingers on lips) We’re really, truly 
fairies — the Nixies, if you please. 

First Nixie We play in the water of this very brook. 

Bess What fun! Bobby and I were just wishing we could 
see some of you — 

Nisxies (pointing at Bobby) He? He doesn’t believe in fairies! 

Second Nixie 'That’s why we all laughed just now — 

Third We really couldn’t help it — no fairies indeed! 

Bess But he will, now. If you’ll take us home with you, 
he’ll know there are fairies — oh, please say you will! 

Nixies (after talking together) Very —well, here we go. 
Close your eyes tight. (Bess and Bobby close eyes.) Take 
hold of hands. (Nixies join children’s hands.) Turn three 
times to the left. (All whirl.) Take seven and a half steps. 
(All step daintily.) Turn three times to the right. (All 
whirl.) Take seven and a half steps (as before). And here 
we are, homel 

Bess and Bobby (talking excitedly together as they open 
eyes and look about) What a strange place! But isn’t it 
pretty ?§§So dark — and cool — and woodsy looking, 

Bess (listening) Hark —what’s that sound? 

First Nixie Why, that’s the brook — 
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Bess But it sounds over our heads. 

Second Nixie Itisoverour heads—we’re underground, now. 

Bobby What’s this queer big twisted thing? 

Third Nixie That’s the root of the apple tree in the 
woods by the brook. 

Bess ‘That’s where our swing is — 

(Pixies at work sing very softly one stanza and chorus of 
“Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree.’’) 

Bess and Bobby Who’s that? 

Nixies (pointing toward Pixies) Ask them — 

Bobby (going toward Pixies who still hum song) Please — 
who are you? 

Pixies The Pixies, if you please. 

Bess But what are you doing? 

Pixies (speaking one after another) Giving the tree-roots 
something to drink. Greening moss for tree-trunks. Cut- 
ting out red moss-cups. Putting twists into the wild grapevine. 

First Pixie And the little runaway Nixies would better 
get to work, too — they’re always playing in the brook. 

Pixies (one after another) They must get the sun-glints 
ready for the new elm-leaves. And the maples will want their 
red tassels soon — They must cut out more cherry and plum 
blooms — And tint the apple blossoms. 

Bess Do you little Nixies and Pixies really make trees? 

Nixies and Pixies (one after another) Well, now, 1 wouldn’t 
really say that. It takes more than all the Nixies and Pixies 
that ever grew to make one tree. It takes a seed — and 
soil — and rain — and sun — and wind —and dew — and 
frost — and snow — 

All Oh, ever so many things! (One after another) Dear 
little birds with blue wings — dear little birds with scarlet 
breasts — brown nests to swing —blue eggs — songs and 
songs and songs — green leaves — and blossoms. 

All Oh, ever and ever and ever so many things to make 
just-one real live tree! 

Bess But you little Nixie-Pixie folks can help — oh, how 
I wish little girls could — 

Bobby And little boys — 

Nixies and Pixies They can—they can —they can — 
every single one of them! 

Bess and Bob (eagerly) Oh, how? 

Nixies and Pixies (one after another — sometimes together) 
Plant an acorn — set out a little maple — an elm — a spruce 
—a pine tree —take care of it — prune it, when it needs 
— give it room and sunshine — 

All And love it —and love it — and love it —so much 
you won’t let anything hurt it! 

Bess and Bobby Oh, oh, oh — 

Bess’ Let’s hurry straight home — 

Bobby And begin — 

Both (waving hands) Good-by, little Nixie-Pixie Folks ~ 

Nizxies and Pixies Good-by — come again! 

Nixies and Pixies sing 

(Song of the Niwie-Piwie Folks, page|a24) 
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PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


Beautify your classroom and distinguish your 








° . “ $250.00 
aes -school by having your pupils win some FOR 
in CASH d ° 
oe of these beautiful SCHOOLS in large 
PRIZES to beautiful Pictures 
Boys and Girls PRIZES and Busts. (Your choice 
sending in the No of over 3000 subjects.) 


Given to 10 Schools submitting 


a best Crayographings 
: Entrance the best Crayograph drawings 


Fee 


$750.00 in CASH and PRIZES 
Free for all under 20 years of age 


_ *CRAYOGRAPHING” PRIZE CONTEST | 


i. olin | 











Contest closes May 31, 1910 


500 Prizes will be given away absoluteiy free. They are worth trying for. 

The contest will be divided into classes taking in all pupiis in the primary and grammar grades, and the high school. 

Teachers, have every one of your pupils send in a drawing. Rural schools as well as city schools have an equal chance to win the 
valuable prizes. The awards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your pupils. 

Enter the contest in earnest at once. It will develop hidden talent in some of your boys and girls and stimulate interest in their 
work. 

In order to give everyone a chance to enter this contest, we will upon request, furnish free, three sample sticks of Crayograph (about 
one-third regular length) in the three primary colors. 

Regular 10 cent box of Crayograph sent postpaid for five 2-cent stamps or a handsome booklet included telling how to get the best 
Results with Crayograph for ten 2 cent stamps. Write for circular telling all about the big prize contest. Address 


Educational Department 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, SANDUSKY, OHIO 





Closing Day Souwenirs! 
Just the Thing for Your Scholars at the Close of School 


It has been the custom for a long time for the teacher to present the scholars with some token at the close of school and we 
believe our souvenirs are more appropriate, and yet more inexpensive and will be appreciated to a greater degree, than anything 
else you could give them. ; j 
, Our new souvenir which is represented here, is entirely different from anything you have ever seen. Instead of being printed 
in ye colors, our new souvenir is engrave] in a rich photo brown and is tively the neatest and finest thing that has ever 
been offered you. These souvenirs were especially designed for the higher teachers and also those of lower grades who do 
not care for anything so “loud” in color. To those who wish highly colored souvenirs we wish to say that we can supply them 
also and will send samples upon receipt of request. : : 

The size of souvenir is 34x5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover and the inside contains a small poem en- 
titled “ Close of School” also a little poem entitled “‘ Opportunity” together with other appropriate matter. We print for you the 
name of your school, district number, township, county, state school d, teacher and scholars, which matter you mus send us 
when you order. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. If photo is wanted you must send 
us a photograph of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. We can copy a large or 
small photo, but if you want the best results, send us a good clear photo that is not toosmall. Your photograp. will be returned 
uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. Note: The photos we use on our sou venir style 
8 are much noe than the ones we have been making, being 1}x2} inches and we think you will find them r than any others 
obtainable. is is one of the good features of our new design and we are sure you will be more than pleased with the photo. 

Price Postpaid: 40 or less without photo 5c each, additional ones 4c each. 40 or less with photo 6c each, additional ones sc each. 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per dozen. We sell no less than ro to ore teacher and ia no case will we fill orders 
pond ye 1, tl as schalane’ names to be printed. A 2c stamp will bring you samples ani circulars and price list of photo post 
Cards 4) ot Pi ry a“ 

FREE. With every order amounting to $1.50 or more will give free an elegant portrait of the Presidents of the United States 
from Washington to Taft, size 16x 20 inches, just the thing to have framed for your school room. If you will send us two or more 
orders at one time, you may deduct 10% from your remittance. In this case however we cannot send you the portrait. Our sou- 
venirs are exactly as represented here and if you do not find them so, you may return them and we will refund your money. That's 

Souvenir No. 8 the way we have been doing business for the last ten Remittance must accompany all orders. If any errors are made in 
C hour order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of 


r ws , 
wee Canal Dover, Ohio. a SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 


V Messrs: Find enclosed $4.19 (by check) amount of order after deducting the regular commission of 10%. Please ‘ 
send me the portraits of Presidents. I have sent you nine different orders, inctading my own, in the last four years Canal Dover, Ohio 
amounting to twenty odd dollars and each order has given satisfaction. Yours respectfully, LESLIE E. FRIES. Box 210 
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Is FOR APRIL By SAMUEL Fa.Ltows, LL.D. 
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h ee ee Just the Book you need to teach Patriotism 
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-Primary.) Song of the Dryads. In Sugar Season. 
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Song of the Nixie-Pixie Folks 


Auice E. ALLEN g.—92 
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1. Ev- er been to Won-der-land? ’Tis-n’t ver - y ae It’s the part of Un - der- land, 
2, Weav-ing in our fai - ry loom Moss-es green or gray,. . Ap -ple_ bloom andcher - ry bloom, . 
3. Comedownon a show-’ry day, You the path can’t lose,. . Or up- on a flow-'ry day, 
4. For the hap-py O - ver-world, Brightwithsun and breeze, . But -ter - cup and Clo - ver-world, 
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aaa fai - ries are, . They are, . They are, . 
Leafand root and spray, And spray, And _ spray, . 
n-y day you choose, You choose, You choose, 











Where the fai- ries are... Oh, we havethe best of 
Leafand root and _ spray. . 


An - y day you choose, 
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Help us make the trees, The trees,. The trees, Help us make = trees. . 
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The Trees and the Birds 


(An Action Play) 
BERTHA E. BusH 


(Let one or two rows of children represent trees. They lift their 
arms for branches and nod and sway as the words direct. The rest of 
the children are birds. They flutter about beneath the trees, at first 
singly; then choosing partners, they examine each tree in couples. 
Each pair selects the tree they wish for a home, and finally settle them- 
selves beneath it.) 


The trees are standing straight and tall 
In wood and field; by house and wall. 
They nod and sway; they nod and sway, 
Tis Arbor Day; ’tis Arbor Day. 


The birds fly through the branches bare; 

They chirp and flutter here and there, 

The happy trees they nod and say, 
“Dear birds, come build in us to-day.” 


The little birds look up in glee, 

Each one makes answer to a tree; 
“Perhaps I may; perhaps I may; 

I’ll get my partner right away.”. 


Then every pair of happy birds 

With loving looks and twittering words 
Flies to the tree it loves the best 

To build a nest; to build a nest. 





Who Says Arbor Day? 


Isa LuctinpA MAcGuINNESS 


Who says Arbor Day? 
Oriole, bobolink, bluebird and bee, 
Laughing Bob White in the tall elm tree, 
Robin! Ah who is so happy as he? 
All say — 
“*Tis the glad Arbor Day.” 


Who says Arbor Day? 
Dark Eddy Brook, as it ripples away, 
Winds, if we listen to hear what they say, 
Tossing the adder tongues, yellow and gay. 
They say — 
“*Tis the glad Arbor Day.” 


Who says Arbor Day? 
We, as we roam through the green wood so sweet, 
Pausing to speak with the wood folk we meet, 
Emerald the mosses that grow at our feet. 
We say — 
“Tis the glad Arbor Day.” 





“The green grass is blowing,i 
The morning wind is in it 
Tis a tune worth the knowing, 
7 it changes every minuft.” 
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Cood Spring Tonic 


‘*We have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for a spring tonic and as a blood puri- 
fier. Last spring I was not well at all 
When [I went to bed [I was tired and 
nervous and could not sleep well, in 





the morning I would feel twice as 
tired; my mother got a bottle of 


Hood's Sarsaparilla, which I took. I 
felt like a new p rson when I had fin- 
ished that botile. We always have 
some of Hood’s medicines in the house.” 
Hilvey R selle, Murincite, Wis. 

There is no **just as good” medicine. 
Insist on having Hood's 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocol:ited tablets called Sarsatabs. 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, brown, Cor- 
ueil and leading colleges. 

Academic aad Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Nermai and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
Prof. (;enung and Civil Service Examinations. 

English 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCnrOOL 








Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








CUP CABINETS 
and 
ASEPTIC PAPER CUPS 
f 


or 
School Use 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. 
Of N. E. 
251 Causeway Street 
Boston 












For 
Educational 
Use 


Appeal to teachers and 
pupils alike. 

Arranged topically to 
suit school room needs— 
illustrating geography, his- 
tory, literature, etc. Selected from the best 
makers in the world. Strikingly interesting to 
pupils and belpful to teachers. 

Particularly adapted for projections on screens in 
ines of lantern slides. With one of our high grade but 

ow priced projectors thousands of illustrations can be 
furnished at less cost than the price of a stereopticon 
and a few glass slides. 

Write to-day for our free booklet-—** The Educa- 
tional Uses of Pictorial Post Cards.” It tells 
what sets are y—how to use them and other valua- 
ble information every teacher should have. 


KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS, 224 Congress St.,Boston, Mass. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidas, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 67, Chicago 

























“IF YOU WANT A THING TO APPEAR IN 
YOUR NATIONAL LIFE, PLACE IT 
IN YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 


DIXON’S Gairnte PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


are a part of the school system of all prominent cities 
and towns in the United States. 

There are schools that have used them for thirty 
years in spite of strong competition, and these schools 
stand at the head of their profession. Won’t you 
follow their example? The use of the Dixon Pencils 
may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the 
schools under your charge. 

On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples 

be sent to any who are interested in the use of 
good materials in their schools. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 








NOTES 


GERMANY AS A RIVAL 


We might as well admit that we are soon 
to face Germany in competition for not only 
the world’s markets but for our own. In 
the last twenty years the Teutons have in- 
vaded every market and driven British mer- 
chants and manufacturers almost to despair. 
This is not because labor is cheaper in Ger- 
many, for it is about on a par with that in 
England. But the Germans have, based 
on their school system, the most highly or- 
ganized, the best developed and most ex- 
pensive commercial system in the world. 
They have copied Great Britain and gone 
much further, worked much harder and 
more patiently. They have also copied or 
adopted American machinery, and if they 
could copy the elasticity of the American, 
the world would be theirs. But even with 
our much higher wage rates, we have still 
a superiority in the number of intelligent, 
energetic, and hopeful men in this coun- 
try, men who have individuality of their 
own, initiative and originality. These, 
along with our wonderful natural resources, 
are the factors which have made America 
so great. But the fight is going to become 
more bitter as our population increases and 
the prizes become fewer. We must make 
up in intelligently directed industry what we 
lose by paying higher wages. We want 
brainy, adaptable men and women in this 
country, and not a lot of unintelligent 
workmen, brothers to the ox. 

It may well be that the German educa- 
tional institutions err on the side of pater- 
nalism, but their errors are few compared 
with our own. In that country every child 
is made the subject of special study by the 
authorities. There are trade schools of 
every description in connection with the 
public schools, and not only is a boy given 
a chance to learn a trade, but he is induced 
to do so unless he has a higher ambition 
and a chance to fulfill it. Moreover, he 
is given that trade for which he is best 
suited, and as soon as he has finished his 
course, the school authorities find him a 
position. When a German employer is 
seeking lads or even young men for posi- 
tions, he does not advertise in the news- 
papers: he sends to the school authorities, 
and they provide him with boys or young 
men who have been specially trained for 
the work. That, along with military dis- 
cipline, is the fundamental reason for the 
remarkable growth of German manu- 
factures in the last generation. 

It has already been said that in this coun- 
try such conditions do not exist. In every 
city we have numerous privately conducted 
business and correspondence schools, and 
their success shows that the demand is 
great. Their success is an indictment of 
our public schools, which should do this 
work. It is humiliating that the average 
graduate from the high school in this coun- 
try is fitted for nothing in particular, and 
often has acquired at a critical time in his 
life such slovenly habits of thinking that 
he is not good material for thé business 
man to make use of. And this comes 
after twelve or more years of his life spent 
in our schools. — From “What is Wrong 
with Our Public Schools,” by Joseph M. 
Rogers, in February Lippincott’s. 





J Will Help You to 
Health—Good Figure— 
Rested Nerves 


By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 

N the privacy of your = tT 

own room, surprise your 

husband and friends. } 
After my university course, 
I concluded I could be of 
greater help to my sex by 
assisting Nature to regain 
and retain the strength of 
every vital organ, by bring- 
ing toit a good circulation 
of pure blood, by strength- 
ening the nerves, and by 
teaching deep breathing, 
than I could by correcting 
bodily ailments with medi- 
cines. 

Ihave helped 5ver44 ,000 
women. I can help you to 


Arise to Your Best | 


giving to you that satisfac- 
tion with self which comes 
through knowledge that 
you are developing the 
sweet, personal loveliness 
which health and a whole- 
some, graceful body gives 
—a cultured, self-reliant 
woman with a definite pur- 
pose, which makes you the 
greatest help to family and 
friends. You will be a 
Better Wife. a Rested 
Mother, a Sweeter 
Sweetheart. 

Ican help you to make 
every vital organ and nerve 
do efficient work, thus 
clearing the complexion 
and correcting such ail- 
ments as 


. Constipation 
Irritability 
Indigestion 
Weak Nerves 
Rheumatism Nervousness Weaknesses 
Sleeplessness Torpid Live: Catarrh 

This work is done by following simple directions a few 

minutes each day in the privacy of your own room. In 
delicate cases I co-operate with the physician. 


A Good Figure is Economy 


and means more than a pretty face 

I have corrected thousands or figures as illustrated. Style 
is in the figure and poise and not in the gown, Th: 
gown in Fig. 1 cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 cose $6. Fig. « 
is the same woman as in Fig. 1, developed and in correct 
poise. Figs. 3,4,5 and 6 show actual photographs of pupils 

before taking up my work. (They have 
Too Stout | given me permission to use them). They 
or all stand, now, as correctly and appear 
as well as Fig. 2. When every organ of 
Too Thin | the body is — efficient work, there 
will be no superfiuous fiesh and no bony, 
angular bodies. I have reduced thousands of women 80 lbs., 
and have built up thousands of others 25 lbs. What I have 
done for others I can do for you. Here are a few extracts 
from daily reports of my pupils: 
*“My weight has increased 30 pounds,”” “My kidneys are much 
better."” ““My oyes are much stronger and I have taken off my 
glasses.” ‘“‘I have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones 
since I began with you."” ‘‘I weigh 83 Ibs. less and have gained 
wonderfully in strength. I never get out of breath, rheu- 
matic twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years younger.”’ 
‘Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely 
free after having it for 80 years.** ““Have grown from 8 nervous 
wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves.” 

Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If 1 
cannot help you, | will tell you so. I study your case justase 
physician, giving you the individual treatment which your case 
demands. I never violate a pupil's confidence. I will send you ea 
instructive booklet, showing correct lines of a woman's figure ia 
standing and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
246 MichiganAvenue Dept. 45 CHICAGO 
Author of “Self Sufficiency,” “Growth tn Silence,” bte. 


Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific cat 
of the health and fAgure of woman. 







Colds Dullness 




















CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 

SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
style with any three letters or figures 
and one or twocolors of enamel, Sterting Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send d for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. $37 South Ave., Roohester,N.¥. 











Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpatd 

Mr. Field 250 page Home Study cateleg free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

. Dept. 169, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A Flower Alphabet 


(An Arbor Day Exercise) 
HARRIETTE WILBUR 


Each child taking part has a picture of the flower about which he 
recites — or‘a real flower, if obtainable. The pictures may be secured 
from several,‘school{supply houses, from seed catalogues, or may be 
sketched on*paper or blackboard from illustrations found in botanical 
books or encyclopedias. 


The teacher writes the letters of the alphabet in correct order on th® 
blackboard where all may see it easily. Then, before each child re- 
cites, he writes in'the’name of the flower he is to present. Do not have 
the flowers come in alphabetical order, as the finding the proper place 
for writing theZword is half the fun of the recitation. Thus, at the 
close of (4) the alphabet will look like this: 


A H O V 
B I Pansy W 
C Jack in the Pulpit Q X 
Daisy K Rose i 
E L S Z 
F M e 4 &c 
G N U 

(1) — Daisy 


Just listen, little blossom, 
Until I tell you why 

Such a wee and tiny flower 
Is named the “ Day’s Eye.” 


Because you’re always shining bright 
To greet us with a smile, 

And, like the twinkling stars above, 
You’re winking all the while. 


(2) — Rose 
‘To be as red as a red rose 
Is as easy as can be, 
For I just look at a sunset cloud 
And grow like it, you see.”’ 


(3) — Jack-in-the-Pul pit 
“ Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Preaches to-day, 
Under the green trees 
Just over the way.” 


(4) — Pansy 
“Little pansy flowers 
Nodding in the sun, 
How they lift their faces up 
Laughing, everyone.” 


(5) — Buttercup 
“QO, bravely she holds up, 
To catch the sun and dew, 
And sometimes raindrops, too, 
Her tiny golden cup.” 


(6) — Quince 
Way down in the orchard stands 
A little quince tree, 
Filled with blossoms pink and white, 
As pretty as can be. 


“ 


hj (8) — Violet 


A cousin to the apple, 
A cousin to the pear; 

But to a dish of quince preserve, 
They neither can compare. 


(7) — Forget-me-not 
‘‘When God made all the flowers, 

He gave each one a name, 

And, when the others all had gone, 
A little blue one came. 

And said in trembling whisper: 
‘My name I have forgot.’ 

Then the good Father called her: 
‘Forget-me-not.’”’ 


‘Down in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view.” 


(9) — Apple Blossom 
“Lady Apple Blossom, 

Just arrived in town, 

Wears a light green bonnet 
And a snowy gown. 

Her pretty dress is — 
What do you think ? 

Five white petals 
Just touched with pink.” 


(10) — Xyris (Yellow-eyed Grass) 
“Softly sway, 
Softly sway, 
In the breezes light and gay. 
Yellow-eyes, 
Yellow-eyes, 
Bright as sunlight from the skies.” 


(11) — Sunflower 


IgIo 


‘“‘Once upon a time a lovely little golden-haired, brown- 
eyed maiden so loved the sun that for days she would stand 


looking up at the beautiful ball of light. 


“At last a fairy spied Clytie, and touched her with a tiny 
wand. At once her two brown eyes became one large one, 
her yellow hair turned to a fringe of golden petals, and her 
feet took root in the dark earth. There, instead of the maiden 


Clytie, stood a great flower! 
““*T name thee Sunflower,’ whispered the fairy. 


‘“‘And they say that to this day, all sunflowers turn their 


heads to watch the sun, just as Clytie, the first sunflower, used 


to do.” 


(12) Hepatica 
‘‘When April awakens the blossom folk, 
And bluebirds are on the wing, 
Hepatica muffled in downy cloak, 
Hastens to greet the spring.” 


(13) — Morning-Glory 
“‘To be as fresh as a morning-glory, — 
Is as easy as can be; 
For one just drinks the summer dew, 
And becomes like it, you see.” 


(14) — Yellow Lily 
“Squirrel and song sparrow 
High on their perch, 
Hear the sweet lily-bells, 
Ringing to church.” 
(15) — Thistle 
“What is the pretty purple flower — 
Can anybody tell ?— 
The strong and sturdy purple flower, 
That Scotland loves so well?” 


(16) — Nasturtium 
“Gay nasturtiums — yellow, red — 
Blooming in my garden bed; 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Cocoa S22 
7 Made from Cocoa Beans of 
the Highest Grades only. 


PHE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND.- 
ARD OF THE WORLD. 















































Quality Higher than Price 
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of all. 


























,, Cocoa sold 

by dealers 
everywhere in 25c, 15c 
and 1c cans. 













































BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Save the voice in all kinds of weather. Singers 
and public speakers find them invaluable. There 
is nothing so effective for Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
ness, Coughing Spells and all Lung Affections — 
used for 50 years. 

Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
$1.00 per box. Sample mailed free 
on request. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mass. 




















Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Coursés for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade, 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Metheds and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges. 250 page cataleg free. Write ool 











THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Dept. 171, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Buy Direct from the Producer 








FOR THIS 
FRENCHCURL 
GENUINE 


OSTRICH: PLUME 


This magnificent French 
Curl Ostrich Plume is full 


Y 17 inches in length, made of 
the highest grade hard flue os- 
trich selected from male 


™ bird. Has a very glossy fibre 
and is extra wide, with heavy 
drooping head. Let us send you 
this Plume on approval. 
15c. to pay char, and 
? we will send you this beautiful 
Plume in black, white or colors, to your express office, 
C.O.D. with privilege of examination. If satisfactory 
fey the express agent $1.95 and the Plume is yours. 
f, on examination, you do not think this the most 
marvelous value you ever saw, if you can duplicate of 
your dealer for less than $5.00, tell the express agent 
to return the Plume to us and we will refund your |5c. 
sif you prefer to send the full amount, $1.95, we will 
send the Plume immediately, express prepaid, and if not 
satisfactory, we will promptly refund your money. 
We take all the risk. 
SPECIAL FULL ISINCH OSTRICH PLUME 9 28 
pA BLACK AND COLORS AT _—_ 
EXTRA—Our Superfine 19-inch French Curl Plume 
combines quality, size and width. Made of 
Tich, glossy hard-flue fibres with extra heavy 5 00 
ping French head, price........---.----- , von 
For complete line of Ostrich Feathers, including bar- 
gains in Willow Plumes, write for Free catalogue. 


South African Importing Co.e"e”‘cunuo 


€ OSTRICH PLU ‘OF AMERICA 











BEEBE’s PICTURE PRIMER. 
Beebe, Critic Teacher, 
Training School. 
with illustrations. 
can Book Company. 

This primer will prepare the child for any 
first reader. The vocabulary includes only 
108 words, and the first quarter of the book 
is entirely in script. The gradation is per- 
fect, the stories are interesting, and numer- 
ous rhymes and jingles to be memorized 
are included. Continuity of thought and 
interest are maintained by the judicious use 
of small pictures of things with which the 
child is familiar. The book is illustrated 
in an unusually attractive manner. 


By Ella M. 
Detroit Normal 
Cloth, 8vo, 112 pages, 
Price, 25 cents. Ameri- 


THE NEw SALESMANSHIP. By Charles 
LINDGREN. rgopages. Extra cloth, $1.50. 
Half leather, polished red edges, $2.00. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

A complete course in salesmanship in 
one volume. This book is an amazing ex- 
position of human nature, practical psychol- 
ogy, tact, diplomacy, character reading, 
and character building. It is written in a 
fascinating style that renders profitable 
instruction, pleasurable entertainment. Its 
originality is constantly charming the im- 
agination, while its profundity of knowledge 
keeps the mind in a constant state of wonder 
and surprise. The author has improved 


his advantage of having to deal with two 


of the most interesting subjects on earth, 
namely, human nature and science. 

The New Salesmanship is not based upon 
the book-taught knowledge of the schools, 
but is the actual experience of a successful 
salesman reduced to a form that can be 
studied at leisure and mastered with 
ease. 





THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE 


There is never a why without a where- 
fore. For instapce, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
roots out the cause of disease. Wherefore, 
when people take this medicine faithfully 
and persistently their diseases disappear. 

It cures scrofula, rheumatism, catarrh, 
dyspepsia, kidney complaint, etc., because 
these diseases have their origin in the blood. 
Thousands of people who once suffered from 
such troubles are alive and well to-day, and 
say they cannot help praising Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla because it has given them good 
health, lengthened their lives and afforded 
them new opportunities for happiness and 
usefulness. 

It isa beneficent work that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is doing. It helps poor tired moth- 
ers, by purifying and enriching their blood 
and giving them appetite and strength. It 
builds up broken down constitutions, re- 
lieves the pangs of rheumatism and neural- 
gia, dispels the horrors of dyspepsia and 
nervous prostration, overcomes the symp- 
toms of catarrh, eradicates scrofula, salt 
rheum and all blood diseases, and makes 
the weak and debilitated feel strong and 
vigorous. 





PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
CONTAGION AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How it Can Be Accomplished. 


"THE prevention of disease contagion among 
school children has long been a subject 
of serious study and exhaustive experi- 
mentation. 
Medical science has demonstrated that dis- 
ease contagion is easily transmitted by dust, 
and that circulating dust, moreover, is the 
greatest carrier and distributer of disease 
germs known. The true remedy then—the 
true preventive of disease transmission—lies 
in the extermination of dust and its millions 
of living bacilli. 

Dusty floors simply teem with these micro- 
organisms. Sweeping will not dispose of 
them, The action of the broom merely 
swishes the dust and germs into the air and 
affords an opportunity for them to circulate 
with every current of air. We must, then, 


regard dry-sweeping as particularly danger- 
ous, and there should be a crusade in every 
school, every store, in every public building 
against the practice. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved the 
most effective dust collector and floor pre- 
servative yet discovered. It does not evapo- 
rate, and floors on which it is used require but 
three or four treatments a year to secure 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
dust adheres to the floor and may be collected 
and disposed of without polluting the atmos- 
phere, so that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools throughout 
the country «ising Standard Floor Dressing 
with remarkable success, and it is a fact that 
the health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this preparation on the 
floors of schools, stores and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, however. 
intended for household use, and no one shoul 
attempt to apply it to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides being the 
logical remedy for the dust evil, is also a 
splendid floor preservative. Floors on which 
it is used will not crack or split and will last 
much longer than untreated floors. . 

To prove that our claims for Standard Floor 
Dressing are capable of actual demonstration, 
we are making an offer to officials in charge of 
public buildings and schools. We will treat 
the floor of one room or corridor free of all cost, 
so that you can personally see that the Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing will most effectually keep 
down the dust and thus lessen the danger of 
contagion. 

» We will be pleased to furnish particulars in 
regard to this free demonstration, and will 
also be glad to send testimonials, reports of 
eminent medical men, and our book “Dust and 
Its Dangers,” to anyone request- 
ingsame. Standard Floor Dress- 
ing is sold nearly everywhere in 
barrels, half-barrels and in one 
and fivegalloncans. Ifnot to be 
had in your locality we will quote 
prices on application. Address 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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(Cont'‘nued from page 226) 
With your leaves of brightest greens, 
You are dressed as fine as queens.” 
(17) — Iris 
Iris, or the Rainbow flower, 
With still another name; 
Flower-de-luce, or sweet Blue Flag, 
The blossom’s still the same. 


(18) — Columbine 
“IT met a little lady, 
A stranger here, mayhap; 
She wore a gown of green, 
She wore a scarlet cap. 


Graceful was her figure, 
Her manners very fine; 
An airy fairy blossom, 
Her name is Columbine.” 


(19) — Knapweed 
“How surprised you’ll be — 
*Twill make you whistle — 
When you learn that Knapweed, 
Is only a thistle.” 


(20) — Goldenrod 
“‘Tell me, sunny goldenrod, 
Growing everywhere, 
Did fairies come from fairyland 
And make the dress you wear?” 


(21) — Umbrella Grass (Millet) 
“Once a bee — a busy bee — 
With a load of sweetest honey, 
Heard a tinkle — felt a sprinkle — 
(To her it wasn’t funny.) 


Oh dear me! Woe is me! 
She did moan and cry. 

My honey bags! My money bags! 
How can I keep them dry?” 


But soon this bee — a happy beé — 
’Neath umbrella grasses, 

Is resting high — is resting dry — 
Until the shower passes.” 


(22) — Orange Blossoms 
“Orange blooms make oranges, 
And oranges, you know, - 
Are just the very nicest fruit 
That any tree can grow.” 


(23) — Water Lily 
“When the fairies wish to go 
On the water for a row, 
Or upon the moonlit waves to idly float, 
I know beyond a doubt, 
They go searching all about 
To find a water lily for the boat.” 
(24) — Lady’s Slipper 
“When for her tiny feet, 
A little fairy sweet 
Really needs the very daintiest of shoes; 
How easy it must be, 
When beneath some forest tree, 


Are growing slippers just for her to pick and choose. 


(25) — Zinnia ; 
“These are the quaint, old-fashioned posies, 
Round in form and bright in hue, 
That Grandma loves to give the children, 
As she walks her garden through.” 


(26) — Everlasting 
“There is one flow’r I love because — 
Its colors never blasting — 
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It lives forever and a day: 
Its name is Everlasting.” 


(27) —-Qce (and so forth) 
And-so-forth is a mixed bouquet 
Of many kinds of posies — 
Cowslips, bluebells, dandelions, 
Pinks, and sweet-briar roses. 
(This last is given by the tiniest child of all, who has a mixed bouquet. 
Instead of the flowers given in the couplet, he may use the names of 


the blossoms in the bouquet, indicating the different ones mentioned. 


At the close, he may present the bouquet to some playmates — or to 
the teacher.) 





A Query 
BerTHA E. Bus 
Standing and reaching so high, so high, 
Feet in the earth, and head in the sky, 
What is more beautiful, finer to see, 
What is more noble and grand than a tree? 


April 
BERTHA E. BusH 
Rain and sun and wind together 
Make the changeful April weather; 
Much we love her changeful hours 
For they bring the buds and flowers. 





An Arbor Day Address 


BerTHA E. BusH 
Little tiny, cut-off twig, 
Could you make a tree, 
Tall and splendid, fine and big? 
I’ll plant you in the ground and see. 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Itisa legitimate and helpful businesa Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there vy means of teachers’ agencies. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
“The tight teacher in the rigbt position means tbe bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 


7) 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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Morning Talk Program — April 


HARMONIA TATE 


Mondays 

t “Needs and effects” of April 
showers. 

2 Grass. 


3 Leafing and Blossoming of Trees. 
4 Window Gardening. 


Tuesdays : 
t Robin. Brown Thrush. 

2 Blue Jay. 

3 Woodpecker. 

4 Meadow Lark. 


Wren. Crow. 


Wednesdays 
NATURE’S AUTHORS 


1 Linnezus. 

2 Audubon. 

3 Bryant. 

4 J. Burroughs. 
Thursdays 


1 Apple Seed John — Story by Lydia 
Maria Child. 

2 Picture Study — “Feeding Her 
Birds.” 

3 From Maple Tree to Maple Sugar. 

4 Arbor Day Program. 


Fridays 


1 Imaginary Journey to Woods. 
2 Kinds and Fashioning May Bas- 


kets, 
3 Mothers’ Morning. 
4 Tuberculosis. (For jree bulletin, 


address State Board of Health, 
Springfield, Ill.) 


Motto 
“Something, something, always sings.” 


Emblem 
Umbrella. 





UPPER LIGHT IN SCHOOLS 


A prominent school architect, writing on 
the lighting of schools, says: “‘Among the 
most important and beneficial advantages 
in modern school buildings is the securing 
of better light and ventilation, thus providing 
for the saving of the eyesight and health of 
children, in the time of their life most 
needed.” 

The Johnson window shade adjusters, 
manufactured by R. R. Johnson of Chicago, 
have been used in a great many school 
buildings, and greatly appreciated by the 
above advantages. 

The School Boards in the cities men- 
tioned have recently adopted them: Dan- 
ville, Iil.; Middlesboro, Ky.; Augusta, Ga.; 
Lansford, N. D.; Lovington, IIl.; Stam- 
baugh, Mich.; Uniontown, Pa. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieid Street, 


Telephone, Main, 775-2, 


Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


¢ Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Travelin 





has filled these positions in public and private schools 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, 


‘“ ———y $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, ae anee 
mas, $450, Musi ic, rie 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Gritse. $1 


Governesses, $500, Drawing, 
Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D. + Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL OOURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells THA that is something but if 
you about them it is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends PR ECOMMENDS 





you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuséd, N. Y. 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 


LOST! $500,000 ANNUALLY BY NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS 


More than 5,000 receive $100 less salary than other employers are anxious to 
pay them. Send us this advertisement, five references and 25 cents postage 
for trial enrollment and we will secure you advancement, or tell you why. 


EDUCATORS EXCHANCE ‘°.TREMonT st. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


"* Pratt Teachers’ Agency : Se 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade mee 


WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager ° - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER by THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Normal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you want personal service, write us. 8000 


positions filled through this one office. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 























ecommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 





Address 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY 





» N. Y. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 












sigs e > TEACHERS’ 
yan Coe Ou, i Om ¢ 


CHICAGO 








(C ‘ontinued on 1 231 Page ) 


TO OUR RE: ADERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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A Springtime Question 
(An Arbor Day exercise for two boys and two girls) 
ERNEST C. WILLIAMS 


Recited by a little girl holding a bunch of violets 
I know a place where the violets grow 
Over behind the hill, 
Where the sunshine falls the warmest 
Down by the old stone mill. 
Peeping up through the springing grass 
Close by the water way, 
Smiling up at the clear blue sky, 
This is what they say. 
Chorus sing 


Chorus 
7 ese ste eeeoe 















Rob- in, Rob- in, why do you wait? Don’t you 


Ge a eee 


know it’s ane Rob- in dear, sun-shine is here, 
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Why don’t you come and sing? Why, why, 

= ——— ans = = 
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why, oh why! Why don’t youcome and sing? 


(Clasped hands held high, swing first left foot then right 
in dainty imitation of swaying flowers.) 


Recited by a boy with daffodils 

I know the place where the daffodils grow 
Close by the garden walk, 

Where the sunshine smiles in each upturned face 
Hark! I believe they can talk. 

They dimple and smile at each other, 
In their quaint little daffodil way, 

Blooming there in the sunshine, 
This is what they say. 


Chorus sing 


Recited by a girl with ferns 
I know the place where the cool ferns grow 
Deep in the forest shade, 
With their wonderful mystic patterns, 
By fairy fingers made. 
Close by the side of a mossy log, 
They whisper of woodland things, 
Their soft quiet note in the dear little song 
All waking nature sings. 
Chorus sing 


Recited by a boy with dandelions 

I know a place by the dusty road 
Where this dandelion grew, 

Dear little golden-haired fellow, 
I wonder if he knew 

That he’d tell you the very same story 
He told this morning to me 

As he danced out there in the sunshine 
Under the maple tree? 





Chorus sing 





Arbor Day Entertainment 


(Indoor Arbor Day Exercise for the very smallest) 
What is Arbor Day? 
First Speaker 


Why do we have Arbor Day? 
You may tell me if you please, 


w kad . 
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(Looks at first child who stands at end of row of children 
placed just in front of him.) 


Second Speaker 
When the frost is gone away, 
It’s the time to set out trees, 


Third Speaker 
Oh, I knew it! I can tell! 
It’s the day we set apart 
For the trees we love so well, 
So it’s dear to every heart. 


Fourth Speaker 
It’s the day we plant with care 
Many saplings, weak and small, 
That the world may be more fair 
When they grow up, strong and tall. 


Fifth Speaker 
Let us plant trees, you and I, 
Oaks and elms and all the rest. 
So that, snug and safe and high, 
Little birds may build a nest. 


Sixth Speaker 
Yes, and travellers in the sun 
On each dusty summer day, 
Here may rest them, every one 
Finding shade beside the way. 


Seventh Speaker 
In the school-yards, here and there, 
Little ones like you and me, 
Set out trees to tend and care 
That the spots may pleasant be. 


First Speaker ; 
Spoken truly, every one! 

We will do our part with glee; 
Earth is made more beautiful 

By each green and waving tree. 
We will labor long and well 
That our work may soon be done. 


(All pick up various garden tools that have been lying about, 
the leader lifts a young —s to his shoulder and all march 
away.) 





Little Things 
L. W. B. 

(A morning thought) 
Just the chirp of robin notes; 
Just the song from childish throats, 
Just the whistle of a boy 
Rounding out his pent-up joy — 
Is what makes the wrold so glad. 


Just the little debts we owe, 

Just the thoughtless words we sow, 
Just the little thoughtless deed 
Without sympathy or heed — 

Is what makes the world so sad. 





Our Garden 
J. Dw. S. 


- First we dig, and then we rake, 

And soon we plant the corn; 

Softly cover, hoe and weed, 
Then water all we’ve sown. 

Soon warm and bright the sun comes out, 
Down falls the gentle rain, 

The little leaves begin to sprout, 
Sweet flowers come again. 
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NOTES 


-- The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, stands in no need of 
endorsement by any Magazine in which it 
advertises. For three quarters of a century 
it has been steadily winning golden opinions 
from teachers and schools of all sorts. 
With more than ordinary zest, we volun- 
tarily call the special attention of teachers 
and the boys and girls under twenty years 
of age of all schools, to the amazing an- 
nouncement which this great Company 
makes of its purpose to give away, ab- 
soluiely free, ““$750.00 in Cash and Prizes 
to Puptits and ScHoots for the best Draw- 
ings.” We heartily commend this gener- 
ous offer, not only because of our confidence 
in The American: Crayon Company, but 
especially because of its practical and in- 
spiring value to the scores of thousands of 
Schools and Pupils all over our land, who 
will enter the most notable contest and one 
of the most commendable of the season. 
Who can forecast or measure the possibilities 
in “Crayographing” which may result 
from such wide-spread emulation? Let 
pupils and teachers get at once into com- 
munication with this Company and keep a 
sharp lookout for its further announcements 
in Primary Epucation for May. 





RUSSIA GIVES UP “O. S.” TIME 


The Russian church has at last withdrawn 
its opposition to the “‘New Style” calendar. 
It is well known that Russian dates are 13 
days behind the rest of the world, as Russia 
never adopted the Gregorian calendar 
introduced by Pope Gregory in 1582, but 
kept the old Julian one, which made the 
year over 11 minutes too long. The ob- 
jection to the adoption of the New Style 
calendar by the Russian holy synod was 
that if 13 days were now to be dropped out 
of the calendar a number of saints’ days 
would be missed. A way has been found 
to get over this now by making an extra 
day for each month for the next 13 months. 
This is to be done by dividing one day into 
two days of 12 hours each. Thus every 
saint will have his day, and Russia will 
catch up with the procession. 

— Pathfinder 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLOUS HAIR 
A Wett-Known Lapy witt SEND FREE 


TO ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CurED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
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ME TEAGHER’S EXGHANGE ° S33'sojeton st 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, 


TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 











CLARK : eo elt + NSeetwe 
. The very best positions and salaries , Stetmway Hall 

AG ENCY ' for well-qualified teachers. * SPOKANE 
° Special terms. Write to-day. , Peyton Block 





in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRiTE US. 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD © - - - 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, personal recomme ndations. Competent teachers 


CHICAGO 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constnt presentation of their candidates. 





WE WANT 


TEACHERS 


teachers wanted in Rural and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the 
Central and Western States. More positions to be filled than teachers. Highest 
Salaries. Send for literature. Enroll now for coming school year. 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY lan, Mayen, mer 





CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - 


The Schermerhorn Teachers’ AZOncy . 
A superior agency for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





A. M. THURSTON, Manager . 


ATTENTION! 500 TEACHERS WANTED 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
O FEE IN ADVANCE 


A Recommendation Agency of the Highe st Class. Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grade Vacancies. Also 
Supervisors and Training Teachers. Salaries, $750 t to Gx8e0 E TER NO 


- 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





FISHE 


ND FOR MANUA 


TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities a’ a teachers 2 omy part of the U. S. 


ACENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 





PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR APRIL 


Price, 20 cents. 

In the Heart of the Woods, Exercise for Arbor Day. 
(Grade — Intermediate.) In the Spring of the Year. 
(Grade — Intermediate.) Arbor Day Greeting. (Grade 
— Primary.) Song of the Dryads. In Sugar Season. 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR MAY 


Price, 20 cents. 

The Coming of May, a Bird Day Entertainment. 
(Grade — Intermediate.) Four and Twenty Song- 
Birds, Exercise for Bird Day. (Grade — Intermediate. 
In Sweet Remembrance, an Exercise for Memorial 
Day. (Grade — Intermediate.) 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR JUNE 
Price, 20 cents. 
In Summer Time. In Clover. Dandelion Days. 


Price, 25 cents. 

This volume contains exercises and dialogues 
arranged for Memorial Day entertainment. The 
material has been carefully selected, and teachers in all 
grades will find it appropriate for use by their pupils. 


RECREATIONS IN HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 


Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

By Dawsey Cope Murpny, Ph. D. (Author of 
**Flashlights on American History” and ‘Turning 
points in Teaching.”’) 

To the thousands of teachers who must have the 
essential facts of history at hand this book is com - 
mended. In the hands of students, it is a volume full 
of methods for gathering facts easily and hastily. A 
copy of the book should be found on every teacher’s 
desk and in every library, 





NEW YORK 


Price, 25 cents. 

Selected exercises containing poems, songs, and quo- 
tations on trees and flowers, together with an historical 
dialogue relating to three famous trees. The material 
may be adapted to boys and girls in all grades. 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


190 pages. Full cloth, only 25 cents. 
Arranged for eight grades, by S. D. Waterman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal., J. W. 
McClymonds, Superintendent of Scooks Oakland, 
Cal., and C. C. Hughes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Chicago Public Schools 
For Grades 1 to 12 
Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon 
this notable book of Professor Suder’s by distributing 
2000 copies among its teachers. 


Illustrated. Roval 8 vo. Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 


Tue Cuitp’s Guipe to Parriotism 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

The Publishers here present an arrangement of 
National Songs, patriotic excerpts, and some state 
papers that every American boy or girl should become 
acquainted with before leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher from the 
pages for pupils to memorize. 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
By Fannie L. Jonnson and Jennte M. Cosy: 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity 
while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


484C. Custom House St., Providence, R. I. |] BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


When the Spring Calls 


When the voice of Spring calls to us we long to go a-roaming 
and, whether we are five or forty-five, some effort is required 
to stifle the desire. But why must we do violence to all our 
instincts in this way? A great many of our lessons could be 
better learned from nature than from pictures in books, and 
why could we not, now and then in the spring of the year, 
give nature a chance? Some of us, you say, teach in the heart 
of brick paved cities, with several trolley lines between us 
and the nearest park. That is a sad, sad fact and cannot 
be contradicted, but most of the readers of Primary Epuca- 
TION are in no such case, and it is to them I am speaking. 
Perhaps you do not know just how to begin. Well, on an- 
other page, you will find a description of a drawing lesson 
conducted out-of-doors. This plan was put in practice in 
the graded schools of a small city and it did not work con- 
fusion nor upset the daily program. 

“‘Some years ago,” says Mr. Joseph M. Rogers in Lippin- 
colt’s, ‘one of my friends — a college man of fertile ideas — 
taught a country school in a western state. He was seeking 
health, and he conceived the idea that, as he did not like to 
be cooped up in the schoolhouse on pleasant days, probably 
the children didn’t either. So on fine days he took them out 
into the fields, up on the hills, or down by the brook. All the 
time they were picnicking, he was teaching them geography, 
astronomy, geology, zoology, and—though they didn’t 
know it — the three R’s as well. At first, he was laughed at, 
then remonstrated with, and finally brought up with a round 
turn. Parents joined with the directors in saying that this 
foolishness must stop. He hadn’t been hired to loaf and play 
: with the children, but to teach them, and i: he didn’t want 
to do his work properly he could leave. He refused to re- 
sign, but stipulated that at the end of the manth — making 
three in all that he had taught — his scholars should be ex- 
amined by the county superintendent. The result was that 
he came off with flying colors so far as the examinations were 
concerned, but he was too far in advance of that neighbor- 
hood and soon left — to the great regret of his pupils. But 
he had planted some seed destined to produce results. I 
know of three minds which were at this time stimulated 
sufficiently to accomplish great things in later life.” 

Not all of us have the same gifts, but we could most of us 
get closer to nature than we do. We surely could relieve the 
little children, this spring, of some of the endless reading 
and writing in books in favor of object lessons from nature. 


Our Critics 


An English teacher who recently visited this country 
traces the chief defect in our educational results to the average 
American home. “One of the features that attracted one in 
observing the situation,” he says, “‘is the incompetence of the 
average American parent to manage his own children. Here, 
in passing, let me say there are brilliant exceptions. I was 
fortunate enough to be a guest in two homes which afforded 
illustration. Father and mother alike offered an example 
which would put many of us in the older countries to shame; 
but I had proof enough that they were exceptions. Every- 
thing is against the family; the spirit of democracy, which, 
with all its priceless benefits, misses the mark in education 
and makes a fetish of something called freedom; the in- 


crease of material luxury; the absorption of the parent in 
other things; the unsettlement of the home owing to con- 
stant moving from one city to another. This very belief in 
education has led the average American to rely upon the 
school to achieve a discipline for his children which, alas! 
the school cannot undertake if the family is not bearing its 
part.” 

Every teacher, at least, knows that this criticism by no 
means overshoots the mark. Would it not be well if some 
of the people now engaged in writing arraignments of our 
public school system, root and branch, could be persuaded 
to devote a little of their attention to the American parent. 
We are perhaps the only people, with the possible exception 
of the Spartans, who appear to believe that the school can 
transform a boy, whatever the initial defects of his brain, 
his parents, his environment, into a worthy citizen, ‘‘ cultured” 
of brain and’ expert of finger. The Spartans, however, 
had the courage of their convictions and gave the children 
over bodily to the schoo] authorities, while the defective ones 
were exposed to death and so eliminated from the problem. 

Teachers have a good many defects; for the sake of argu- 
ment we may admit that they have more defects than any other 
class of persons, but they cannot, in the nature of things, be 
both parents and teachers, and they cannot turn the schools 
into homes. Now the schools are, after all, the product of 
the American people, and if it is true, as their critics maintain, 
that compulsory education, the curricula, the school build- 
ings, the courses of study, the discipline, the teacher, the 
systems of administration, the manual training, the lack of 
money, the parents, the organized community are all “mak- 
ing against the best development of our boys and girls,’’ and 
if it is further true that this list “‘is by no means inclusive,” 
then the American people are certainly a failure. But the 
very extent of these arraignments constitute a reductio ad 
absurdum. They are on a par with the familiar sophism that 
we are “‘educating two million boys for the presidency and 
about thirty million for nothing.” 

We are demanding of our teachers a stupendous task at 
a time when the country has not yet adjusted itself to the 
changes made necessary by the difference in industrial con- 
ditions to-day and fifty years ago, but no school can ever do 
for children what these sweeping critics demand until the 
millennium has transformed the natures of their fathers and 
mothers. 





The article entitled ‘‘A Co-operative Story” on page 13 
of the January issue should be credited to Miss Mary Bald- 
win of Minneapolis, ; 

It is most important that teachers sign all manuscripts 
with their own names even when using a pseudonym. If 
the article is not signed the editor naturally supposes that the 
author does not wish her name published. When, as often 
happens, the letter intended to accompany copy is enclosed 
in a separate envelope, and the copy is sent, quite innocent of 
name or address in another cover and by a different mail, 
there are a good many chances, in a large publishing house, 
that the right name and address will not be placed upon that 
copy. 

Wil you not, therefore, for your own advantage and for 
the convenience of the editor, place your name on your article 
and, if you do not wish it to appear in the magazine, say ® 
in parenthesis. 
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NOTES 


— Sixteen states now require, without 
reservation, that the children of school 
age within their limits attend school for the 
full term, however long it is. There is a 
fine for the evasion of this law. Nineteen 
other states have laws compelling school 
attendance for certain specified periods that 
need not cover the entire term. 

— Journal of Education 


— Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the American Water Supply Company 
of New England on page 225. The cup 
and cup cabinet manufactured by this com- 
pany is an ideal proposition for schools as 
provision is made whereby the pupil has his 
own cup, and the spreading of disease is 
eliminated. The cabinets are dust proof, 
and at the same time ventilated. The cups 
are purely aseptic, being machine-made. 
The proposition for installing cups and 
cabinets by this company is a most liberal 
and attractive one. 


- Marshfield, on the Southern Oregon 
coast line, is an enterprising ‘little city. 
It is also courageous and not afraid to 
speak out. It has passed an ordinance 
that forbids young people under the age 
of 16 years to be abroad after 8 o’clock in 
the evening unattended by their elders, 
and another that forbids boys under 18 
years of age to smoke or otherwise use 
tobacco. “Being caught with the goods” 
will subject the violators of the last-named 
ordinance to a fine of from $1 to $5, while 
a dealer who sells tobacco to boys is subject 
to a fine of from $5 to $50. — Oregonian 


—In a report of the County of Lan- 
cashire, England, the education committee 
opposes the restriction of elementary schools 
to a narrow, sterile curriculum, on grounds 
worthy of wide consideration. 

“The invariable experience has been 
(says the committee) that, when those who 
have expressed an opinion that the curricula 
are too crowded and are unsuitable to the 
class of children under instruction, have 
been requested to state which subjects should 
be deleted, they have either, and this more 
generally, been unable to point to any of the 
subjects as superfluous, or they have in- 
dicated one of two subjects for elimination 
which other critics of the hypothetically 
over-burdened curriculum have held to be 
of primary importance. In the opinion 
of the committee, the subjects named in the 
model time tables are all valuable as edu- 
cational instruments, and such as ought 
to form part of the curriculum of the future 
citizen, whatever his vocation may be; 
and they cannot, therefore, as some have 
thought, be entirely relegated to the second- 
ary school, to which but a comparatively 
few children will proceed. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that, within proper 
limits, the introduction of additional sub- 
jects arouses increased interest and zest 
on the part of the pupils, and is an encourage- 
ment to them to prolong their attendance 
at school. Further, if these subjects are 
properly correlated with “‘the three R’s,” 
they may usually be introduced without 
involving any increased strain on teacher 
or pupil.” 
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Summer. pemmentnien “April 


fie MONEY VALUE oF xiv | 
THE STUDY LAMP 


Your salary-earning ability is directly proportional to your 
efficiency as a teacher. You hope to receive more money 
for your services; merit the advancement by an increase in 
general knowledge and in better methods of teaching. Only 
live fish swim upstream. Only energy and devotion to high 
pedagogical ideals will carry you far in your chosen field. 


EVENING STUDY PAYS 


every earnest student of the Interstate School. It pays in 
increased efficiency, in better salaries, in better teaching 
conditions. What would it be worth to you to be conscious 
of ample equipment to mect the emergencies you now 
dread? Evening study, an hour at a time, under our able 
intructors, paid for at reasonable rates, a little at a time, 
will put you among the progressive and the valued members 
of your profession. 

This is the teacher's correspondence school; your interests 
are our only interests. We offer Normal Courses for strong 
reviews; Primary Methods and Intermediate and Grammar 
Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, devoted solely 
to methods of teaching; and Academic branches for 
advanced study. For those who wish to enter commercial 
life we offer Business, Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Pharmacy Courses. Write to-day for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UTILITY. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By PROP. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. J shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

AnnA Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


——= 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


Just the thi g to give your scholars at close 
of School. Suitable for the higher grades as well 
as for primary. Send a two cent stamp for samples 
and also circulars of Photo Post Cards and 
Photographs. 


Seibert Printing Co. Bax 217 Canal Dover, 0. 





Story-Writing Journalism 
Illustrating Cartooning 
Shorthand Proofreading 


Taught by mail. MSS. criticised, revised, and sold on 
commission. Name the course that interests you; we 
will send free booklet by return mail; will tell how 
and give proof. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
42 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Drill Sentences 


Something to Do 
Mary A. STILLMAN 


oe ; (To be cut and mounted by the teacher) 








































































































I 

May that find give three get put on saat pencil desk into 
You may run. Find three little boys. Get a big book. Find four big leaves. 
You may sing. Find a big ball. ~ Puta book on the desk. Find four brown nuts. 
You may read a book. Find a little ball. Get a brown pencil. _— Put the nuts intoa desk. 
Fly like a bird. Catch this big ball. Get a sharp pencil. Get a big ball. 
Run like a dog. Catch this little b ball. i Get a long pencil. ts Put a ball ona book. 
Find a big book. | Give this leaf to a girl. Put a pencil ona book . Get a little b ball. 
Find a little book. Cin ite three nuts. Find three green leaves. Puta ball under a desk. 
Find a-green apple. Give me two balls. Find two little leaves. Put twonuts intoa desk. 
You may say, “one, two, three.” Put a book into the desk. 
You may bite an apple. Put a book under the desk. : 
You may eat the apple. Find three sharp pencils. i Cah 
Play that you are the teacher. Put a pencil under a book. 
Play that you are eababy. et er Put a pencil on the desk. 
Play that at you a are mamma. Vb ie fee Put a pencil into tl the desk. ae 
Play that at you are papa. ivppaiaei pencil under the desk. ‘yin 
Play that you area chicken. Bind three brows leaves. 
Play that you are a squirrel. Put the leaves on a book. f ; 
You may give me a book. | Put the leaves into a book. _ 
You may give me a ball. -—s« But the leaves intp a desk. a tos 
You may give me a leaf. aan Put three nuts under the desk. —~™*S 
Give this apple to a boy. Say, ‘ “one and three are four.” 





Give a nut to a big girl. Say, “Two and one are three.” 
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‘ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It cures 
painful, swollen, smarting, nervous feet, 
and instantly takes the sting out of 
corns and bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight - 
fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a 
certain cure for ingrowing nails, sweat- 
ing, callous and tired, aching feet. 

e have over 30, 000testimonials. Tht Y 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. 
\, Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 

sent by mail. 

MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
POWDERS, the best medicine for 
Feverish, sickly Children. Svld by 
Druggists everywhere. 

Trial Package FREE, Address, 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. ¥ 

























“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease” 











You buy 60% to 
on credit — 100% profit 
pay when and 
sold — and monthly 
keep the prizes to 
profits our agents 





0 “Gem” Cooker 





Independence for Teachers and Students 
why sell and advertise our PATENTED STEAM 
COOKER and complete line of PURE ALUMI- 
NUM COOKING UTENSILS. An opportunity 
to make $125.00 and over every month. Experience 
not necessary. Write now for particulars. Address 
SALES MANAGER, 
American Aluminum Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 100. LEMONT, ILLINOIS 














SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


{ Courses for elementary school teachers. Special 
courses in kindergarten, home economics, manual 
training, and the arts. Courses for secondary school 
teachers and for supervisors. { Graduate Courses in 
education for advanced students, normal school and 
college teachers. { Registration in the School of 
Education admits to University courses in all depart- 
ments, and leads to degrees undergraduate and 
graduate. 

First Term = June 20-July 27 

Second Term = July 28-Sept. 2 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 











The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


S! MMER OF THE 
CHOOL OUTH 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Ninth Session —June 21 to July 29, 1910 


200 Courses 

100 Instructors 

60 Popular Lectures 

Music Festival 

2113 registered students last year 
Largest and best summer school for teachers. 
For announcement containing full informa- 
tion, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to 
one student in each county and city in the U. S. 

Normal, Academic and Business Courses 








Alg. Chem. Physics Arith. Book-keeping 
Lit Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthand 
Lat Geom. Methods Gram. Penmanship 
Bot Geol. Zool Hist. Com. Law. 


50 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and mail with application for Free 


Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 





| TEACH 


SEV Ul Wii? 


BY MAIL 





I won the World’s —_ Prize in Penmanship. 


system makean expert pen- - 

man of you by mail. lalso teach Book-Keeping |; 

Am placing my studentsas in-C ae 

cial 3 If you wish 

to become a better penman write me. I will 
send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Write today. 
Cc. W. BANSOM, 378 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, HO. 











NOTES 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 





This Dictionary, published by the G. 
& C. Merriam Company of Springfield, 
Mass., must readily find a place in every 
well-equipped school, cultured home, and 
up-to-date office. 

The editors of the work have paid great 
attention to clearness and accuracy. They 
claim that in revising the definitions they 
have employed a closer analysis and in- 
troduced more historic order and a more 
complete presentation. The encyclopedia 
feature is accentuated, and in many instances 
the definition will relieve the searcher from 
the necessity of examining larger works. 

The Biographical Dictionary and the 
Gazetteer have been worked over line by 
line and word by word, with reference to 
spelling and pronunciation as well as other 
information. The Biographies now in- 
clude the recent death dates, and ancient 
dates found to be incorrect have been 
rectified. 

In the New International most of the 
information sought for i# to be found in 
the body of the great work, such as 
Foreign Phrases and Proverbs, Scripture 
Names, Names of Fictitious 


dictionaries were classi 
the volume. 


The eager student of the new Dictionary 
will be struck at once with the division of 
the pages, the lower part, perhaps averag- 


ing one-tenth of the whole page, being in 


finer type. This whole arrangement was 


devised to separate the words most likely to 
be sought for from those less usual. In 
the lower department are found slang, 
or colloquialisms, foreign quotations, ab- 
breviations, rare or obsolete forms or words. 


Owing to the great increase of proper nouns 
the publishers have in this issue given up 
The 
New International capitalizes only proper 
nouns or adjectives made out of them. This 


the uniform use ef initial capitals. 


will prove a welcome change. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary came 
In 1890, Webster’s Interna- 
A supplement 
of new words was added in 1900. The 
Tables of Biography and Geography were 
made over in 1902, and now comes Webster’s 
Webster’s 
first edition contained 70,000 words; the 
Unabridged conveyed to the public 114,000 
words; the International of 1890 spread be- 
fore the world 175,000 words; and in 1900 
the supplement to the same, 25,000 words, 
raised the number to 200,000. The New 
International purveys to the public nearly 
400,000 words, arranged in a single alphabet 


out in 1863. 
tional Dictionary appeared. 


New International Dictionary. 


and a large number of phrases. 


Persons 
and Abbreviations, such as in the previous 
at the end of 








This announcemest is from 
the world’s oldest and largest 
credit establishment, selling 
strictly man-tailored garments 
on little monthly payments 
always made to suit your in- 
come — one-half year to pay. 
We do a volume of business, 
aggregating millions annually 
™ —save all middlemen’s profits 
—and sell you better merchan- 
dise at lower prices than any 
cash Because of the 
volume of our business we can 
and do undersell any other 
credit establishment on earth. 


store. 


No Money Down 








—That’s our guarantee — 
not a penny asked until you are 
convinced, beyond doubt, of 
the 
We allow ample time for in- 
vestigation and comparison. 


Elegant Book Free 


———— ——— 

Magnificent illustrated en-| 
cyclopedia of bargains showing 
every desirable spring style in men’s and women’s 
man-tailoied creations—sent absolutely free on request 
—send for it. Putting it off won’t get it done — sit 
down now — while you think of it, and have this book 
in your home for ready reference. You can take 
plenty of time to pay for what you order from Woolf's, 
inc., but lose no time in getting this book. Write 


value of goods ordered. 








now. 


WOOLP’S, Incorporated, Dept. 244 
Douglas Park Station, Chicago, U. S. A. 


The world's largest and original mail-order 
credit establishment. Founded 1874 


CAUTION: No agents or canvassers 
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"THERE are SCHOOLS in NEW YORK CITY in 
which more than ONE THOUSAND PUPILS 
may be seen sitting in healthful postures constantly 
during written tests, writing at commercial speed, 
WITHOUT PHYSICAL STRAIN, and producing 
pages of uniform excellence. These are the schools 
in which the PALMER METHOD PLAN has been 
followed with STRICT FIDELITY. 

UNSUPPORTED WORDY ARGUMENTS by 
copybook agents, and the representatives of some 
new chimerical system of modified copybooks, will 
not paral against such FINISHED CLASSROOM 
RESULTS as may be seen among Palmer Method 
Pupils who have been taught by teachers who 
have been taught by us. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES to all teachers in 
public schools in which the Palmer Method has been 
adopted complete. This course, through corre- 
spondence, to others ten dollars. One copy of self- 
teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 

Why not investigate ? 

The A. N. PALMER CO. 
32H Union Square New York City 


WANTED 


land. Pleasant 
and profitable 











Educated people to re- 
present high grade book 
proposition in New Eng- 


VACATION WORK 


for teachers. Address 
COMFTON & HORINE 
98 Hemenway Street - - Boston, Mass. 





EMBOSS YOUR OWN MON- 

on stationery, linen, etc., 
OGRAM with our Patented Press. 
insures fashionable stationery at a 
moment's notice. Any two-letter 
monogram or Single Initial Press, 25 
cents, postpaid. Samples of work 

MONOGRAM PRESS 


free. TH 
Suite 81, 60 Batavia Street, Boston 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ¢c2'o ee y adaress. 


Entertainment Books and Supplies. dialogues, 
3peakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
uestion Books. Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 
Merit, Credit, Drawing, Reading. Number, Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Jards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
3eads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffila, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
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Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: ‘“‘I have carried a child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.”’ 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 














reed cree Mes ~ afte 
~ among aie r “ 
Primers 


I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 

III The Three Pigs 

IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens— Chicken 
Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 
III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk —Dia- 
monds and Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 





Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 








NOTES 


— By order of the minister of education 
the hours have been reduced in many of the 
schools of Germany. By the new arrange- 
ments forty-five minutes is the maximum 
time for a subject, thus allowing the treat- 
ment of six subjects in the school day. It 
is ordered by this high educational au- 
thority that the shortened hours at school 
be made up in home study, and that as lit- 
tle school work as possible be done out- 
side the school proper. ‘The child derives 
more benefit,” the educator thinks, ‘from 
its play and from the study which it does 
voluntarily than it does from grinding. 
Self-imposed mental work is of the greatest 
benefit to the school child, and the attain- 
ment of this is possible only when the 
child has several hours daily of absolute 
leisure.” 





UNIFORMS FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


The desirability of a uniform costume for 
school children is a subject that is being 
agitated by certain leaders of feminine 
thought in the State of Washington. The 
argument is that a uniform would do away 
with childish envy and bitterness of heart 
and that the mothers would not have to 
struggle so hard to keep their children 
dressed in a way to keep them from being 
ashamed to go to school because their com- 
panions criticise their plain or unfashion- 
able clothing. 

The idea, which is by no means new, is 
sound and deserves to be agitated until its 
merits are generally recognized and it goes 
into effect by common consent. The wise 
directors of certain private schools require, 
if not a uniform, at least such simplicity 
of costume that the cause for envy or hard 
feeling on the part of the poorer pupils 
and the opportunity for ridicule by the 
more favored children is removed. No 
such order could be made by public school 
authorities, of course, and the practice of 
wearing uniforms would have to come about 
through its gradual adoption and the force 
of popular opinion. The mothers’ meetings 
now held in connection with many schools 
would serve as an admirable means for 
propagating the opinion. 

The desirability of a uniform is greater 
in the case of girls than of boys, for com- 
mon sense reigns to a greater degree with 
the latter than the former, custom having 
long decreed much sameness in masculine 
garb whether for young or old; at the same 
time there is room for betterment and a 
special costume for schoolboys would have 
its advantages. The fashion of the day 
calls for greater simplicity of dress for 
girls than formerly, but if good taste 
reigned and all dressed alike, enormous 
bows would disappear from childish heads 
in school hours, laces and embroideries 
would vanish from little gowns, and these 
would not be of rich material; high school 
girls would not appear as if arrayed for an 
afternoon “tea” and immense pompadours 
and disfiguring puffs would be unknown 
among them. There is room for the re- 
form suggested; the tyranny of dress should 
at least be postponed until after the school 
years. — From the Indianapolis Star 





Beautify Your Com- 
plexion 


Drive Away Liver Spots, BLoTCHEs, 
PIMPLES AND MAKE Your SKIN 
CLEAR AND WHITE 


Trial Package Sent Free 


If you want a beautiful complexion, 
free from liver spots, pimples and freckles 
and other discolorations, purify your blood. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers cleanse and 
clear the blood, remove all poisonous and 
irritating influences and permit it to flow 
gently and uniformly all through the veins. 
These little wafers are famous for their 
beautifying effects and every lady may use 
them with perfect freedom. 

They do their good work remarkably fast 
owing to the wonderful power of the ingred- 
ients which they contain. Here they are: 
Calcium Sulphide, Quassia, Eucalyptus, 
Golden Seal and an alterative and laxative. 
Ask your doctor what he thinks of these as 
blood purifiers. He prescribes them many 
times every year. 

The popularity of Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is great and growing constantly 
every year. They do a wonderful work with 
apparently little effort and do not necessitate 
suffering and expense as so manhy com- 
plexion cures occasion. 

You may enjoy a fair complexion if you 
will use these little wafers. They are taken 
after each meal and go into your blood, just 
like food. They do your entire system a 
great good. They help your intestines and 
relieve constipation, thereby giving the 
system the power to remove and exclude 
poisonous gases and fluids which filter 
through the intestines into the system and 
contaminate it. 

Don’t despair if your complexion is 
muddy. Write today for a free trial pack- 
age of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers or go to 
your druggist and buy a box. Price, so 
cents. Simply write your name and address 
and a trial package will be sent you by 
mail without cost. Address F. A. Stuart 
Company, 175 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Michigan. 


15 CENT READERS 


Graded as CONTINUOUS READERS 
For Use in the School-room 
Grades Ill. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 

Grimm ’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little People 
of Lilliput. 


Grades IV. and V. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants. 


Grades V. and VI. 
Ewing’s The Story of a Short Life. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 
Dicken’s Christmas Carol. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Longfellow’s Miles Standish. 
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Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer. 
Fires in the fall. 


READINGS 


—R. L. Stevenson 


FOR 


— 
SPRING 


SEASONABLE READING 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH, 


First Grade 


No. 2. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. A®sop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER Frienvs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LitTtLE RED RipiInc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roors AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

- No. 76.. Brrp FRIENDs. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. 
story is complete in four numbers. 
No. 186. ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
No. 187. ROBINSON Crusoe. Part JII. 
No. 188. Ropinson Crusoe. Part IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 

Emerson, Bryant 


Large, clear type. 


The 
Fully illustrated. 


Part II. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Fairy TA.gs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
ren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No.9. THE Srory or BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted meh and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


. 25. STORY OF COLUMBUS 
- 26. PUTNAM. 

. 27. PENN. 

. 28. WASHINGTON. 

. 29. FRANKLIN. 

- 30. WEBSTER. 


LINCOLN. 
LowELL. 
TENNYSON. 
WHITTIER, 
COoopER. 

FULTON. 

ELl WHITNEY. 
EDISON, 
HAWTHORNE, 

S. F. B. Mors, 
Louisa M, ALcorTT. 
JAMEs WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 
POCAHONTAS, 
Cyrus W. FIELD. 


No. 31. 
No. 35. 
No. 36. 


. 42. 
No. 43. 
- 44. 
. 48. 
. 60. 
. 61. 
. 62. 
. 63. 
. 64. 
. 70. 
» 92. 
No, 81. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Prs- 
mary Education, 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simplef orm, the Story of the Pilgtim Fathers. 
No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA Parity. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’’ 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots. 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. SToRIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
. Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101. Stories OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as g5.and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“* There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town. ¢ 


Fourth Grade 


No. 22. THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 

Taken from the “‘ Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not ‘familiar with the “Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


82. 
83. 
89. 
go. 
gl. 
98. 


Story OF HOLMES. 
Story oF LA SALLE. 
LONGFELLOW. 
De Soro. 
MARQUETTE. 
BOONE. 
No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 
No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit CARSON. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM ght te 

ining the following selections from Longfel- 
tess aoe The Village Blacksmith. The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the Flowers. Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 





Z 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


FOR THE SPRING 
18 x 36 inches 
Price, Only 5 Cents each 25 for $1.00 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by 
simply writing the number found opposite each 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 
28. oar 264. Camelia 
29. Wild Rose 137. Sugar Cane 
30. Pansies 138. Tea Plant 
31. Fuschia 139. Coffee Plant 
32. Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 
33. Pinks 156. Tobacco Plant 
34- Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 
35- Sunflower 158. Morning Glory 
36. Daisies 224. Golden Rod 
64. Tomatoes 225. Mayflower 
110. Green Corn A. Easter Lilies 
117. Blackberries D. Hollyhocks 
118. Poppies E. Cat-tails 
121. Japan Lilies F. Apple Blossoms 
122. Spray of Maple Leaves G. Pine Cones 
135. Flax H. Iris 
136. Cotton Plant I. Thistle 
226. Nasturtium Forget-me-nots 
227. Cherries Dwarf Cornel 
228. Trumpet Creeper Buttercup 
229. Common Flax Trumpet Honeysuckle 
230. Acorns Pimpernel 
231. Clematis Nightshade 
232. Narcissus Arrow Head 
233. Sumach Pink 
Wild Geraniums Harebell 
Sweet Pea Meadow Lily 
Gerardia Dutchman’s Pipe 
Swamp Azalea Spiced Wintergre 
Columbine Painted Trillium 
Evening Primrose Buttonwood 
Pitcher Plant Butternut 
May Flower Jessamine 
Salvia Passion Flower 
St. John’s wort Wood Sorrel 
Spiderwort Sweet Fern 
Chiccory Four-o’clock 
Bluets Phlox 
Lady’s Slipper Sassafras 


244. 
245. 


Holly Ivy Leaves 
Melons . Elm 
Oranges Magnolia 
Pears White Ash 
Plums Green Briar 
Grapes White Birch 
Apples 
Acorns and Oak 
Leaves 
Palm 
Banana Tree 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 
. Cm 


1o1. Giraffe 

102. Kangaroo 

103. Crocodile 

104. Dog, St Bernard 

105. Dog, Newfoundland 
106. Three Little Kittens 
109. Lamb 

114. Donkey 

115. Opossum and Young 
123. Buffalo 


Aspen 
Maple 


Dog 
Mouse 

Rat 
Greyhound 
Stag 

Doe and Fawn 
Horse 
Trotting Horse 
Running Horse 
Sheep 124. Polar Bear 

Cow Hippopotamus 
Cow and Calf Osteich 

Pig . Snow Bird 

Goat Blue Heron 
Rooster Cuckoo 

Hen and Chicks Partridge, Mother and 
Chicks, large brooc 

Goose Night Hawk 
Duck Blue Jay 

Swan Robin 

Turkey Plover 

Stork Whale 

Eagle Seal 

Hawk Rhinoceros 

Owl Dog’s Head 
Sparrows Reindeer 

Fox Parrot 

Wolf Humming Bird 
Lion Baltimore Oriole 
Tiger Pigs 

Elephant Cat and Dog 
Camel Long-Eared Bat 
Beaver 

Frog 

Dragon Fly 
Wasp 

House Fly 

Beetle 

Large Spider 
Crab 

Turtle 

Sea Anemones 
Flock of Birds 
Ourang-Outang 


Ouawnr 


a 


a~ 


Bear 

Rabbit 
Squirrel 

Bee 
Grasshopper 
Butterfly 
Spider and Web 
Monkey 
Lobster 
Fish. Trout 
Starfish 
Horse’s head 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears’ Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 








Drawing 
With 

| ~ Colored 
Crayons 


» By Pror. D.R. Avcs- 
, BURG. 75 illustrations. 
~) Cloth. Mailing price 
: 40 cents 

The illustrations are 
+ especially designed as 
* examples for first ef- 
forts in crayon draw- 
& ing, and can be used 
“4 in the First, Second, 
= and Third Grades of 
2=2% public schools. 





Badan. “Uae tee ne Ss 


Materials for Drawing 
CRAYOLA 


An Artict’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price 
Clean — Com pact — Convenient 

The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact 
that they can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to pro- 
duce with them the richest of oil color effects. 

Crayota No. 8. 8 colors. Labelled with strong coated paper, with 
name of color on each. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box 
extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight 
not prepaid. 

Crayota, No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents 
a box extra for postage. $7.20 per gross, freight prepaid. $6.00 per 
gross, freight not prepaid. 

Crayonart, 8 colors. Same price as Crayoa, No. 8, above. 

_ CrayocrapnH,8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents a box 
extra for postage. $12.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $o.60 per gross, 
freight not prepaid. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















**OUR LIBRARIAN ** 


Please Help Us Obtain a Library for Our School! 


Miss Gertrude Thompson, a teacher in Hanover, Mass., says 
in part: 

Taking the certificates to school one Wednesday morning, I ex- 
plained to the children how we might obtain a library for our 
school. I felt doubtful as to whether we should be able to dis- 
pose of one hundred certificates, on account of the small com- 
munity, but to my surprise, when Friday night came, I learned 
all tickets had been sold, one child selling twenty-nine. 

The children appoint a librarian, have their library cards, and 
keep the books out one week. A fine of one cent is charged for 
books not brought in on time, and this money is to be used for 
the purchasing of new books. 

Few people realize how much the formation of character 
depends on a wise selection of the books children read. 


Only Two [lonths 





Left This Season to Secure a 


FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States 
acknowledge their indebtedness to this method 
for easily and speedily founding or enlarging 
them. 

A POSTAL CARD sent us will, by return mail, 
in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or 
more Certificates, and full information, with 
Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our publi- 
cation, covering all grades and all subjects. 
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